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THE LAWYER AND THE MAJOR. 


T was before the days of twin ships and of the Calais-Douvres 
that Mr. Frank Barlow took his departure to Paris by way of 
Folkestone; but even if those admirable scientific inventions had 
been in existence, it is doubtful whether they would have much 
availed him against the effects of a sea voyage. His nature was 
averse to range, and he had never tempted the waves before ex- 
cept in the floating bridge between Gosport and Portsmouth ; and 
we all know what the ocean does with a new-comer. It receives 
him much asa midshipman’s mess in old times was wont to receive 
one from his mother’s apron-strings. When Mr. Barlow set foot on 
Boulogne shores he was in that pitiable state that he almost made 
up his mind to take out letters of naturalisation and become a 
Frenchman for evermore, rather than recross the Straits. Nor at 
the buffet of the railway station did he ,find anything better 
- adapted to recover the tone of his stomach than. ratafia cakes, 
small sticks of chocolate, and very large cruet-bottles of vinegar 
and oil. Soup, indeed, he contrived to procure; butas it consisted 
—no, it had no consistence—as it was obviously composed of hot 
water with melted butter in it, it benefited him very little. 

Years afterwards, when speaking of this unique experience (for 
he never left his native land again), Mr. Barlow was wont to 
remark that though in foreign travels he often saw in the flesh 
what had apparently been boiled for soup, he never beheld those 
soups which those rags at some remote period must have made, 
On that long, uninteresting route to Paris it also struck him how 
very few English folks could ever be got to take it, and how they 
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would inveigh against its tedium, if it only happened to be in 
England. At one station he was so fortunate as to procure some 
oranges, the only food familiar to him, and therefore in which he 
had any confidence, at half a franc apiece. But the pangs of 
hunger compelled him subsequently to procure some little cakes, 
which turned out to be made of the same substance that is used 
at home for giving to dead rabbits the powerful aroma that 
fits them to be a ‘drag’ for a pack of hounds. Suffering, then, 
from a distressing combination of aniseed and mal de mer, and we 
may add mal du pays, Mr. Frank Barlow arrived in Paris and 
took up his quarters at the Louvre. He was not sorry to find that 
Major Lovell was for the present elsewhere, since an opportuuity 
for recruiting himself was thus afforded him; and having taken 
advantage of it and addressed a short note to the Major request- 
ing an interview upon a subject of importance, he awaited events 
with his usual confidence and serenity of mind. 

The same evening he received a few lines from the Major ex- 
pressing his willingness to see him, and was at once ushered to his 
apartment on the third floor. 

It was scarcely possible for two men of the same race, age, and 
position in life, to have fewer things in common with one another 
than Frederick Lovell and Frank Barlow. With the latter we 
are already acquainted: an uncompromisingly honest fellow, 
devoted to his profession and his mistress; strictly moral and 
genuinely though unenthusiastically religious ; a very favourable 
specimen, on the whole, of the middle class to which he belonged. 
Socially the two men stood nearly on the same level, but the sur- 
roundings of the Major had from the first been of a more aristocratic 
kind ; his parents had died early, and he had been placed by his 
uncle and guardian at a public school, and from it at once entered 
the army. He had had, therefore, very little education, while he 
had been left to himself altogether as to moral training. His father 
had been a man of fashion, and used to be known in circles of - 
which Barlow pére had known nothing as ‘ Caterpillar Lovell.’ The 
sobriquet arose from his possession of an insect of that descrip- 
tion which he was wont in the days of the Regency, when such 
eccentric bets were common, to back for a great deal of money to 
escape from asoup-plate, in the centre of which it had been placed, 
more quickly than any other caterpillar. The pretty creature was 
a fortune to him, until some one discovered that its celerity arose 
from the fact of the plate being a warmed one, when that source of 
revenue ceased, 

He left little behind him; but Frederick had great expecta~ 
tions from his uncle, a bachelor and a man of science, His weakness 
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was astronomy, and he possessed the largest telescope and the 
tallest observatory in his native county. When important transits 
were expected, his lawn used to be laid out with pegs and ropes 
in illustration of the phenomena about to take place in the 
celestial regions. On one occasion, when Master Frederick was at 
home for the holidays, he disturbed these scientific arrangements 
to make room for a game at bowls, and ir replacing them mixed 
up Jupiter and Venus in a very compromising and improper 
manner. This interference with the stars and their courses cost 
him his inheritance. The greater part of his uncle’s wealth went 
to endow scientific research, while he himself remained a poor man 
with expensive tastes, and little beyond his good looks and capti- 
vating manners wherewith to make his way in the world. Never- 
theless, he had never ridden in an omnibus; nor stayed at an hotel, 
even in Paris, without indulging himself in a private sitting-room. 
He was in his own apartment now, lying on the sofa, with a cigarette 
in his mouth and La Vie Parisienne in his hand, when his visitor 
was announced. He rose at once, with an inclination of his head 
that contrasted very favourably with the other’s stiff and em- 
barrassed bow, and motioned him to a seat. 

‘ Mr. Barlow, I believe ?’ 

‘Yes; I have ventured to call upon you on a matter of great 
importance, avd about which, as I understand through Sir Charles 
Pargiter, you can give me information. It is with respect to 
Matthew Helston.’ 

A flush came over the Major’s somewhat delicate and pallid 
features. ‘Do you come on Sir Charles’s behalf?’ he inquired. 

‘No, sir; I do not. I am a lawyer.’ He hesitated for an 
instant. 

The Major bowed with even greater courtesy than before, but 
also with more coldness. His experience of gentlemen of the long 
robe (and he did not understand the nice distinctions of the legal 
profession) had been very unfavourable. 

‘My object in coming to Paris, Major Lovell, is in the first 
place to discover the whereabouts of Mr. Helston ; and i in the next 
place to recover the missing diamonds.’ 

‘You are acting on instructions from Mr. Signet, I suppose ?’ 
returned the other. ‘ However, that makes little matter, as from 
a note I got from Sir Charles this evening it seems their interests 
are now identical. Well, I’m sorry I can’tassist you, Mr. Barlow. 
I do not know where Mr. Helston is, and need not say that I am 
jn equal ignorance as to the diamonds.’ 

‘And yet I understood that you had seen Mr. Helston,’ 

* No, sir, I have not ; and, to speak frankly, ifI had I should not 

33 
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feel justified in giving you any information respecting him. You 
will say, perhaps, that it is the duty of every man to further the 
ends of justice. I do not dispute it; but I also claim to exercise 
the right of private judgment. I cannot oblige you in this 
matter.’ 

‘You speak of private judgment,’ said Mr. Barlow; ‘may I 
inquire if it is not some private and personal feeling which is 
actuating you in thus refusing to assist me? I am aware—though, 
as I believe, you are strangers to each other—that years ago cir- 
cumstances brought you into a certain connection with Matthew 
Helston.’ 

‘They may or may not have done so, sir,’ answered the other 
haughtily, ‘but at all events they afford no subject of discussion 
with a stranger.’ 

‘ Still, though I have read that when one man has wronged 
another it is a temptation to him to do him further hurt, I can 
scarcely imagine any person of honourable feeling who, finding his 
defeated rival under foot, would designedly assist in crushing him. 
I am here, I confess, as Matthew Helston’s friend. I wish to do 
the best I can—which, alas! can be but very little—for him. If I 
could see him, I could, perhaps, persuade him to make some amends 
for the offence he has committed. At all events, I should know 
that he was alive, whereas at present his unhappy wife knows not 
whether he is above ground or not, and suffers extreme anxiety and 
distress of mind.’ 

* Will you swear to me,’ interrupted the Major suddenly, ‘ that 
this and no other is the reason of your making these inquiries ? 
—that you have no motive, such as that reward offered by Lady 
Pargiter, or as instructions from her or from Mr. Signet, and no 
covert intention of doing the man an ill turn ?’ 

‘So help me Heaven, I have not, Major Lovell, returned Mr. 
Barlow earnestly. ‘When I tell you that my dearest hope, not- 
withstanding all that has happened, is to ally myself to one dear 
and near to him, you may imagine that I am the last person to do 
him an injury, or—whatever may be my respect for the laws of 
my country—to bring him to justice.’ 

‘In that case, Mr. Barlow,’ returned the Major gravely, ‘ what 
information I am possessed of is very much at your service; but it 
will, I fear, be of small advantage to you. You, however, will be 
the best judge of that, and therefore I will simply set before you 
all I know.’ 

‘Would you kindly let me have pen and ink ?’ said the lawyer. 

Whereupon Mr. Barlow was accommodated with those familiar 
articles, though in a shape under which he scarcely recognised 
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them; the ink-bottle being an egg in a bird’s nest, and the quill 
pen having beads on its feather and a tassel on its tip. 

*I have seen Mr. Helston but twice in my life, and each time 
only for a few seconds,’ began the Major ; ‘but, from circumstances 
to which you have alluded, the tidings that he had disappeared 
with Lady Pargiter’s jewels aroused a greater interest in my mind 
than it otherwise would have done. I should say, by the by, that 
I was present on one occasion when Lady Pargiter, as it seemed to 
me, treated him with great indignity, and I pitied the man; and 
though afterwards he expressed pleasure at a certain misfortune 
that befell me—it was the loss of a bet—I owed him no grudge 
on that account, for I felt that he had good cause to be hostile 
to me. This bet I had made with one Captain Langton; and 
since it was in his presence that Helston in a manner insulted 
me ——’ 

‘One moment, Major Lovell,’ interrupted Mr. Barlow. ‘* How 
was it that Helston met you in Captain Langton’s company?’ 
That he should have done so struck the lawyer as remarkable, and 
even suggested that Helston might have had acquaintances such as 
his friends and family had no idea of, all along. 

‘Well, the whole thing happened in a moment. We stopped 
him in his cab one night, thinking him a perfect stranger, in 
order to decide a bet—or rather, Langton did.’ 

‘ Bless my soul!’ murmured Mr. Barlow, to whom this proceed- 
ing appeared outrageous. 

‘And that was why,’ continued the Major, ‘though I should 
have been silent upon the subject to people in general, I spoke to 
Langton about Helston after the robbery.’ 

‘Then even at that early date, Major Lovell, you took it for 
granted he was guilty ?’ 

‘ Well, it looked uncommonly fishy, of course, from the very 
first. I certainly never expressed any such opinion, nor indeed 
did Langton at that time. On the contrary, he suggested that 
Pargiter, being very hard up, might have laid hands on the 
diamonds himself.’ 

‘Not in earnest, surely?’ said Mr. Barlow, very much scan- 
dalised. 

‘ Well, half in joke, half in earnest. Langton is a very queer 
fellow. I spoke to him, as I now remember, about the robbery 
because he had at one time expressed a wish to see the diamonds, 
and, knowing I was a friend of Pargiter’s, had asked me to procure 
him the opportunity.’ 

‘ And did you?’ 

‘No; Langton is not the sort of man I should wish to intro- 
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duce to a friend’s house. I put him off with some excuse or 
another.’ 

Discursive and apparently aimless as was the Major’s statement, 
there was one portion of it which struck the lawyer’s attention in a 
manner hardly explicable even to his own mind. 

‘ You have hinted,’ he interposed, ‘ that this Captain Langton is 
not a special friend of yours ; may I ask what you know about him ?’ 

* Well, it is very little; he is merely a cardroom acquaintance. 
He is an unpopular man amongst us; but then he is generally a 
winner, which may partly account for that. However, some men 
have a great objection to him—Sir Charles Pargiter has, forone. I 
remember his saying at the club that he believed he must have 
committed a murder, and some one replying, “ So he has, but it was 
only at sea ”—which, for all I know, may have been the case.’ 

‘Did you know of the robbery in Moor Street at that time ?’ 
inquired Mr. Barlow. 

‘Well, no; how could we? In fact, it must have been just 
then in course of commission.’ 

‘Did you speak to Captain Langton about it the next day ?’ 

‘No; he left England almost immediately, to spend his Christ- 
mas in Paris. Our conversation about Helston took place some 
time afterwards—just after Lady Pargiter had advertised the 
reward. He said it was offered too late, for that Helston had 
been in Paris for a week, and had no doubt by that time disposed 
of the jewels. He even named a diamond-merchant in the Rue 
de Bris to whom he had offered them.’ 

‘But how came Captain Langton to know that?’ 

‘I have no idea. Langton, however, is a man ready to doa 
stroke of business in anything ; in diamonds as likely as anything 
else ; so that he may have visited the merchant on his own account. 
As I have said, he is a queer fish.’ 

‘And yet it was upon his testimony, it seems, that you wrote 
to Lady Pargiter to say that Helston was in Paris.’ 

* No, not entirely,’ said the Major, reddening and hesitating. 
‘ It is true I had not seen the man myself, but I had seen one the 
fact of whose presence here—taking into consideration Langton’s 
evidence—convinced me that it was so.’ 

‘I do not quite follow you, Major Lovell. Pray forgive me if 
I seem to press you on what may be delicate ground; but the 
importance of this matter may be very great.’ 

‘Well, the fact is, I recognised a lady in the street as one to 
whom Mr. Helston when a very young man was. deeply attached, 
and . 

_ ©You mean Phoebe Mayson ?’ 
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‘Yes; Langton told me (I don’t know upon whose autho- 
rity) that Helston had renewed his addresses to her; that they 
had, in fact, come to Paris in company. The whole story seemed 
so probable that I felt it my duty, since Mr. Signet was question- 
ing his claim to compensation, to let Pargiter know how matters 
stood ; but I did it, I do assure you, against the grain.’ 

‘I am sure of that,’ said Mr. Barlow earnestly. ‘You do not 
happen to know, of course, where the young person you spoke of is 
residing ?’ 

‘Most certainly not,’ returned the Major, in a tone which 
might have been mistaken (by a stranger to him) for one of virtu- 
ous indignation, but which wasin reality caused by wounded pride. 

‘But you can give me the name of the jeweller?’ 

‘It is either Monteur or Montagne—Langton’s French is very 
fishy—but the Rue de Bris is a short street, and you will have no 
difficulty in finding him.’ 

‘I am greatly obliged to you, Major Lovell, said Barlow, 
rising. ‘ You have behaved most frankly.’ 

‘Not at all, not at all, put in the Major. ‘You have my best 
wishes, not only for the recovery of the diamonds, but for helping 
your friend out of his scrape—“ removing him from the jurisdiction 
of the Court” is, I believe, the technical expression. Good evening.’ 

Under any other circumstances Mr. Barlow would have very 
warmly protested against a phrase which certainly imputed to 
him very unprofessional intentions; but he was too well satisfied 
with his companion’s behaviour to find fault with him, and also 
too full of a certain thought which his narration had suggested to 
him, to take much note of minor matters. What had obtained 
possession of his mind was evidently a subject insignificant enough 
in the present connection in the Major’s eyes, but which in those 
of the lawyer was growing every moment, though in a vague and 
dusky fashion, like the Genius of the Bottle in the Arabian Tales ; 
only the shape it took was by no means that of a genius, but of 
one Captain Langton—a man who had been anxious to get a sight 
of the Pargiter diamonds, and who, though tolerated, as it seemed, 
in certain circles of society, was credited with a murder, though 
only at sea. It was incredible, notwithstanding all that had 
happened to disturb Mr. Barlow's views respecting Helston’s 
character, that such a man as this could have been a friend, and 
still more a confidant, of Matthew’s. How came it, then, that he 
should profess to know, not only that he was in Paris, but that he 
was in possession of the diamonds, and endeavouring to dispose of 
them ? . 

This weighty question, in connection with certain possibilities 
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contingent on it, and in combination, it may be added, with the 
eccentric and unaccustomed movements of the eider-down quilt 
with which his bed was provided, rendered Mr. Barlow’s first night 
in Paris a very disturbed one. 


Cuaprer XLVI. 


MAKING INQUIRIES. 


Ir is often stated by those who are good linguists, I scarcely know 
whether for the comfort of those to whom not only ‘ the French of 
Paris is unknown,’ but even ‘that of Stratford atte Bowe,’ or for their 
disappointment and distraction, that ‘everybody in Paris speaks 
English.” Or, if they shrink from telling a falsehood of that 
enormous magnitude, they will nevertheless confidently assert that 
there are plenty of people who understand English in the queen 
of cities, ‘wherever you go,’ and that in the hotels and shops 
at all events ‘ you will be quite at home.’ They do not hint that the 
conversation of the poor islander during his stay on the Continent 
must necessarily be of the parrot and phrase-book kind, and that 
the best chance he will have of that interchange of ideas which is to 
‘open the mind’so much will be with a waiter. Even with the 
waiters, however, poor Mr. Barlow did not find himself on a very 
intelligible footing, while his intercourse with the shopkeepers was 
like the first rehearsal of a pantomime, in which he had always to 
sustain the part of pantaloon. The Rue de Bris he discovered, 
like a navigator, by means of a chart; but M. Monteur might have 
been M. Tonson, so difficult he found it to ascertain that gentle- 
man’s place of residence. He looked, of course, for a shop, never 
imagining that the place he sought was an hotel with a courtyard 
resembling a small edition of the Admiralty in Whitehall ; and 
when at last he had made his way thither, and found the pro- 
prietor—an ancient personage in a black velvet skull-cap, full of 
antics, and hung on springs, in a parlour at the back of his 
premises—he was not certain in his own mind whether he stood in 
the presence of a diamond-merchant or of a monkey. Upon the 
whole, indeed, since M. Monteur received him with native politeness 
—that is, with a profusion of shrugs and jabber— he rather leant to 
the latter view. As soon, however, as Mr. Barlow made his new 
acquaintance understand that he was an Englishman, ‘ Ha, ha! ma 
fille shall come,’ cried monsieur in an ecstasy; and on pulling the 
bell and giving some orders to the servant, a young lady— indeed, a 
mere school-girl—but of prepossessing appearance, presented herself 
to Mr. Barlow’s astonished view. It appeared M. Monteur had a 
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daughter who had resided in the Isle of Fogs and could speak its 
tongue like a native; and this was she. 

After a few words of explanation from the old man, ‘ You have 
beezness with my papa, monsieur?’ said she in a sprightly tone. 
‘ Vaar good ; you tell it to me, and I will tell it to him. Fire away.’ 

Mr. Barlow stared, as well he might; for the young lady, 
though obviously enjoying the task that had been set her, looked 
perfectly serious. 

‘I have ventured to call upon Monsieur Monteur,’ he said, 
‘in respect to a matter which can hardly be called a business one, 
but to which, I hope, he will have the courtesy to give his attention. 
A gentleman in whom I am deeply interested has suddenly dis- 
appeared from his wife and family, to their great distress and per- 
plexity, and I am come to Paris to find him. I have reason to 
believe that he called upon your father some days ago with respect 
to the purchase of some diamonds.’ 

This statement having been translated to the merchant, he 
replied, through his daughter, that a countryman of Mr. Barlow’s 
had, indeed, called upon him in the preceding week, but upon a 
private matter. 

‘Not if he knows it,’ said the young lady (but with a sweetly 
apologetic air, as though she had said, ‘ Deeply as he regrets to refuse 
you’), will my father geef you any information about the matter 
unless you show some authority for demanding it.’ 

At this Mr. Barlow was a good deal cast down, and his face 
showed it. 

‘Are you a relative of his who has quarrelled with him for 
cutting his stick ?’ inquired the young lady tenderly. She had 
cheek-bones so high that one really could not look over them to 
the extent of calling her a beauty, but she had soft eyes and a 
gentle voice ; and if it were not for her inexplicable indulgence in 
slang Mr. Barlow would have pronounced her essentially feminine. 
When French people spoke French, they puzzled him; but the 
way in which this young woman spoke English, amazed ‘and even 
alarmed him beyond expression. 

‘I am not a relative of the person in question——’ he began. 

‘Name of Butt,’ she put in with quickness, but great gravity. 

‘Just so; but it is possible—I hope probable—that I may be- 
come connected with him.’ 

‘Ah’ (lighting up with sudden vivacity),‘ you are going to 
marry his sister! Have you popped ?’ 

This was worse than all; it seemed a positive sacrilege to Mr. 
Barlow to have his lost love spoken of in this flippant fashion ; but 
then it was so necessary to secure this young person’s sympathy. 
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‘ Yes, mademoiselle, I have—popped.’ 

Whereupon mademoiselle clapped her hands delightedly, and, 
turning to her father, seemed to appeal to him in Mr. Barlow’s 
favour. That gentleman, of course, did not understand what she 
said, but he afterwards compared her winning manner and caresses 
and flow of words to a rain of sugarplums. 

‘ My father says you must describe your brother-in-law that is 
to be,’ said she, ‘ before he can furnish yon with his address. My 
papa isa man of business, you see; moreover,’ she added in an 
apologetic tone, ‘ there is no green in his eye. He isa young man 
from the country, but you cannot get over him.’ 

‘Indeed, my dear young lady, I do not wish to get over him,’ 
protested Mr. Barlow. ‘My brother-in-law is a man about my 
own height ; rather more stoutly built.’ 

‘Eh? Ah, I understand; but I have seenhim. Yes, he is 
stumpy, podgy.’ 

‘ He has short brown hair, and his face is grave.’ 

‘Yes; that is right—a heavy spirit; or, as you say in 
England, down upon his luck. He looks as if he had lost 
sixpence.’ 

‘He has lost more than that,’ sighed Mr. Barlow. ‘If M. 
Monteur has still a doubt as to my personal knowledge of this 
gentleman, I think I can state the nature of the business about 
which he came. He wished to dispose of certain diamonds—like 
these.’ And he produced the drawing of the Pargiter parure 
which he had obtained from Mr. Brail. 

The merchant took the drawing and examined it with curi-~ 
osity. ‘ Yes, that is right,’ he said in French; ‘we might have 
done business together, this gentleman and I, only I required 
certain explanations which were refused me. From what you tell 
me, my darling, it is probable that they were his wife’s jewels, to - 
which he had no claim. She must have been very wealthy. Well 
—well, I have sufficiently respected his desire for secrecy. Our 
Visitor, it seems, has a right to what he asks. The gentleman’s 
address was Hotel de la Fontaine, Rue du Simon.’ 

‘You are most kind, mademoiselle,’ said Barlow gratefully, 
when this news had been translated to him. ‘You have made 
easy what would otherwise have been very difficult.’ 

‘Do not mention it, sir,’ returned she gracefully. ‘And do 
keep up your pecker. Look less like a duck in a thunderstorm, 
and never say die while there’s a shot in the locker.’ 

‘Your advice is admirable, mademoiselle,’ said Mr. Barlow; 
then added, with an irrepressible curiosity, ‘But may I ask where 
you learnt your English ?’ 
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‘Yes, yes; that is what everyone says,’ cried she exultingly, 
‘“ Where did I learn my English?” I speak like a native; is 
it not so?’ 

‘Indeed you do, mademoiselle; more so, indeed, than most 
natives.’ 

‘Ah, that is thanks to my two cousins at Rugby College. They 
taught me the idioms all in the Christmas holidays, at the house of 
their mother. Yes, I speak vaar good English. Right you are. 
I believe you, my boy.’ 

What could Mr. Barlow do? She was so perfectly unconscious 
of her linguistic defects, and so blissful in her possession of them, 
that it would have been a cruelty to undeceive her; he could 
only take her hand—having received the politest of bows from 
M. Monteur—and wish her good-bye, which he did most cordially. 

‘ Ta, ta,’ she said with all the ingenuous delight of a child who 
is exhibiting its accomplishments ; ‘ ta, ta, and take care of your- 
self. Permit me to jerk the tinkler, and the slavey will show you 
the way out.’ 

Mr. Barlow was deficient in humour, and serious thoughts were 
oppressing him, yet he could not avoid being amused by this art- 
less girl. The confidence which her father exhibited in her com- 
mand of the English tongue, extending as it did even to matters 
of business, and the obvious pride he took in it, had tickled him in 
spite of himself. But when the concierge closed the house-door 
behind him, it seemed to shut him out from gaiety and good 
humour, from laughter and lightness of all kinds, for evermore. 
Attorney though he was, Mr. Barlow had a tender conscience, and 
he reproached himself for having given way even for a few 
moments to that sense of the ridiculous which is one of the few 
possessions of man unshared by the lower animals. The tidings he 
had just received, and of which he had been in search, were, indeed, 
full of gloom ; and if he had ventured for some hours to entertain 
the glimmer of a certain hope, they had extinguished it. It was 
true that he had omitted to show M. Monteur the photograph of 
Matthew, but the verbal description he had given of him had 
evidently tallied but too well with the merchant’s recollection of 
the man, whom, moreover, the assumed name of Butt identified 
beyond doubt with Helston. 

And now he was about to be brought face to face with him in 
his infamy and disgrace ; not to know the worst—for the worst he 
knew—but to awaken, if possible, in one whom he had once believed 
to be without reproach some sense of his own ignominy, and to 
suggest, not amendment and repentance, for they were impossible, 
but a tardy and probably partial reparation. 
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It was curious, considering the whole situation, how much he 
thought of Matthew per se, and of the ruin he had brought upon 
himself as well as upon others. He had broken the law; he had 
sinned against morality ; and committed, in short, every trespass 
calculated to awaken indignation in the mind of a man of Barlow’s 
character ; and yet he was unable to divest himself of a certain 
yearning pity for the man, as well as of a profound regret for his 
degradation. But of course Sabey and Amy occupied the chief 
share in his thoughts. What kind of message, he wondered, would 
he have to give them from this unhappy wretch, and how would he, 
the bearer of it, be received on his return? This last considera- 
tion, all-important as it was as respected his own interests, affected 
him, perhaps, just now the least. The Present loomed so large and 
gloomily in front of him, that for the moment it shut out the 
Future. 

He took a fiacre to the Rue du Simon, but alighted at the 
corner of the street. He felt a strange disinclination to precipi- 
tate matters, and preferred to pass house by house on foot till he 
came to the hotel of which he was in search. How would he feel, 
what would he know, thought he to himself, when he should issue 
from that door through which he was about to enter? Which of 
us has been so fortunate as not to have pictured to himself the like, 
and have imagined what the state of our mind will be to-morrow, 
or the next hour, or the next minute, after some important and 
perhaps painful ordeal? Have we not ourselves stood outside our 
mistress’s door, or our creditor’s, or that of some other petty 
Providence of our fate, with similar feelings? Ay, and but too 
often with the same sad forebodings (God help us all!) that, what- 
soever change may be in store for us, it can hardly be for the 
better. 

It,was positively with some sense of relief, though Mr. Barlow 
had undertaken his journey for no other object than that which 
seemed to lie immediately before him, that he reflected that 
Matthew might not be at the Hétel de la Fontaine after all. 
When the reward for his apprehension had been made public, was 
it not probable that he had changed the address given to the 
diamond-merchant, and betaken himself to safer quarters? For, 
though he could not be identified by means of the name he had 
assumed, he might be so by the jewels themselves. 

The Hotel de la Fontaine was one of considerable pretensions, 
and it struck Mr. Barlow’s practical mind that, if Matthew Helston 
had resided {there ever since his coming to Paris, one at least of 
the Pargiter diamonds must have been disposed of to defray his 
expenses. That he should have chosen so ambitious a place of 
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residence at all was utterly inconsistent with his old habits of 
economy, but why should they have remained to him when every 
other rule of his life had been negatived and overturned ? 

The courtyard of the inn was open to the street, and over the 
left hand of the gate was the porter’s lodge, to which Mr. Bariow 
at last advanced with a determined step and inquired for Mr. 
Butt. There was a board in the lodge containing the names of 
the occupants of the hotel, with a star against those who had 
passed the gate that morning and left their names with the 
concierge. 

Mr. Butt, it appeared, had done so, for that official (who could 
speak English) replied that Monsieur was not within. 

‘Do you know when he will return ?’ inquired Mr. Barlow. 

The concierge did not know. As a rule, Mr. Butt left the 
hotel after breakfast and did not return till midday. ‘ Madame, 
however,’ he added, ‘ was in as usual.’ 

To Mr. Barlow, albeit far from an imaginative man, that ‘as 
usual’ had a great significance. He read in it—that is, in the 
fact of her being usually left alone—a story of satiety and re- 
pentance. Matthew, he suspected, had already become tired of 
the object of his guilty passion, or had failed to find in it a Lethe 
balm against the stings of conscience. 

‘Did Monsieur wish to see Madame ?’ 

The question startled him not a little, for, among all the em- 
barrassing positions that had presented themselves to his appre- 
hension, he had certainly never contemplated a téte-d-téle with 
Miss Phoebe Mayson. 

Still, was it not possible that there had been a reciprocity of 
disillusion ?—that the girl might herself have repented of her 
bargain, and be not indisposed to release herself from such ties as 
bound her to the runaway? If he could persuade her so to do, it 
struck Mr. Barlow—though, it must be confessed, with considerable 
vagueness—that he would be advancing Sabey’s interest. In any 
case, by an interview with this young woman he might obtain some 
information respecting Matthew’s true position. 

‘ Yes,’ he answered, with a sudden impulse, ‘I will see the 
lady.’ 

Whereupon a waiter was summoned, who conducted him to Mr. 
Butt’s apartments, which were on the third floor. 
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Cuapter XLVII. 


WITH PHBE MAYSON, 


Havine brought Mr. Barlow to the door of No. 53, the waiter 
discreetly left him there to proceed as he thought fit, for which 
that gentleman hardly knew whether to be grateful or otherwise, 
the business on hand being such a very delicate one. However, 
the more he thought about it, the less, he felt very sure, he was 
likely to like it ; so he knocked gently with his knuckles. There 
was no answer, but he heard a rustle of silk, as of some one rising 
hastily from her chair; then he knocked again more sharply. 

‘Come in,’ saida female voice in English. 

The next moment he stood in the same room with the speaker, 
but not face to face with her. She had been sitting, as he con- 
jectured, by the door, hut had hastily moved away at his summons 
and retired into a recess near the window, where she stood in 
shadow. A tall, slight woman, but of shapely figure, with a great 
deal of fine brown hair—much lighter, it struck him, than Amy’s 
—and a pair of beautiful eyes marred by tears. The tears were 
not standing in them, but had only just been swept away, and their 
traces, notwithstanding the precaution she had taken, were distinct 
enough to him. 

‘Your business, sir ?’ she inquired sharply, in a tone of annoy- 
ance rather than of alarm, though she looked frightened also. 

‘It is with Mr. Butt,’ said Mr. Barlow. 

‘My husband is not in. Did they not tell you so at the 
gate?’ 

‘Yes, madam; but they could give me no other information— 
such as when he would be likely to return, for example—so I 
ventured to come up.’ 

‘I know nothing of Mr. Butt’s movements,’ she said stolidly. 

. ‘If you have any message for him, however, you can leave it.’ 

‘Just so. That is what I wish to do. May I take it for 
granted that you are aware of his object in coming to Paris?’ 

She hesitated and changed colour; her eyes glanced round the 
little sitting-room, as if in search of something that might be lying 
on chair or table; then answered, ¢ No, sir; I know nothing of Mr. 
Butt’s business matters.’ 

‘You know at least, however, that the name he now passes 
under is not his real name ?’ 

‘That can scarcely be your business, sir,’ she replied haughtily, 
and drawing herself up to her full height, She was certainly very 
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beautiful ; more so by far than her picture made ber out to be, 
though at that moment, being posée and so far not herself, she 
resembled it more than at first. But its expression of gaiety and 
abandon was altogether absent from the original; she looked 
careworn, and wan and pale, except for the flush of anger that his 
question had called into her cheek. 

‘Pray forgive me if I appear rude, madam,’ continued Mr. 
Barlow. ‘My mission is so urgent.’ 

‘Still, it can hardly concern me, sir,’ she put in. 

‘Pardon me, but it does, madam, at least partly. I am come 
here on behalf of one whom both of you have wronged, though not, 
indeed, in the same proportion.’ 

‘TI have wronged no one.’ 

‘Not wilfully, madam, let us hope; though it is difficult for 
one to believe that you are unaware that Mr. Butt, as he calls 
himself, is a married man.’ 

‘Married! How dare you say so? It is false.’ 

She spoke with passion, but not, as Mr. Barlow thought, with 
that natural indignation which a woman who had really been 
deceived would have exhibited. Indeed, now he came to think 
about it, it was hardly possible that Phoebe Mayson, however cut 
off by her own act from her former life and its sources of informa- 
tion, could have been ignorant of Matthew’s marriage. 

‘Unhappily, madam, it is true. You have been the cause, even 
though it be the unconscious cause, of the desolation of a happy 
household, of the desertion of a loving and most trustful wife.’ 

To his surprise, she uttered a shrill and scornful laugh. ‘That 
is too much,’ she said. ‘You are exceeding your instructions—I 
know now from whom you come.’ 

‘If you do so, madam, there is no need for bitterness, but for 
pity—and, I must add, for contrition. It is a poor triumph to 
exult over the pure and innocent ; and, if I am not mistaken, will 
be a short-lived one.’ 

‘ Are you an actor?’ she exclaimed contemptuously. ‘ Or are 
you a madman ?’ 

‘My name is Frank Barlow; shall I tell you what was yours 
before you became Lucy Mortlock or Mrs. Butt? It was Phoebe 
Mayson.’ 

She had advanced a step or two in her excitement, but now 
shrank back into the recess again; her limbs trembled visibly and 
her voice shook as she replied, ‘ What if it was? What is that to 
you or anybody?’ The last word had a pitiful touch in it which 
did not escape the other’s ear. 

‘To me, indeed, nothing,’ he replied, ‘ but everything to hey 
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whom you have wronged. If you were anyone but Phoebe May- 
son, who won his’ first love and cast it from you, neither your 
beauty nor any wiles at your command would have sufficed to steal 
her husband from her. As it is, taking advantage of that trea- 
cherous weapon, you have pierced her heart with it. Nay, more, 
you have not only seduced him from his home and the true hearts 
that loved him, but you have been the cause—is it possible that 
you cannot know it?—of his forsaking the path of honesty and 
disgracing his name and nature. Yes, woman, it lies at your door, 
and no other’s, that Matthew Helston is a thief.’ 

‘Matthew Helston!’ She clasped her hands to her bosom 
and stared at him in wild amazement. ‘ Matthew Helston!’ she 
reiterated. ‘* What do you know of him? or rather, what lies are 
these you have heard about him and dare repeat to me—to me? 
Matthew Helston a thief! He is an angel! He isa man without 
a fault, except that years ago he trusted to a woman’s word. I 
thought myself debased and shamed beyond all human creatures,’ 
she exclaimed with sudden vehemence, ‘ but you, you slanderer and 
blasphemer ! you are viler yet.’ 

Mr. Barlow answered nothing, but quietly took from his pocket 
a newspaper containing the offer of the reward for Helston’s appre- 
hension, and pointed to it with his finger. 

‘It is a lie,’ she muttered between her teeth; ‘he never took 
those jewels.’ 

* How do you know that ?’ inquired Mr. Barlow quietly. ‘ Have 
you any evidence to prove the contrary ?’ 

‘I know it because I know him,’ she answered. ‘ Evidence! 


Do you think a man who has been scorned and cheated, and for- 


ives 
: ‘One moment, madam,’ interposed the lawyer earnestly. ‘ You 
are altogether in error in supposing that I wish aught but good to 
Matthew Helston; nay, if it were possible, I would not think 
aught but good of him. I am here on the behalf of him and his. 
If you too wish him well F 
¢ Wish him well!’ she echoed, clasping her hands together. ‘I 
would give—though that, indeed, would be a worthless gift—my 
very life to serve him.’ 
¢ I know not whether you can serve him, madam,’ returned the 
lawyer gravely, ‘ but it is possible. There are passages in his life, 
it appears, of which those who thought they knew him best are 
ignorant, If you will, you can throw light upon them, and in 
so doing, it may be, cast a gleam on what is at present the pro- 
foundest mystery. He has been lost to wife and child and friends 
for many days; and with him, as you read, have disappeared these 
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jewels. It was my own impression—now, I perceive, a false one—- 
that he had fled with you to France.’ 

‘With me? No, no, sir,’ she answered in a gentle, piteous 
voice. ‘ He has been good and kind to me, but his love for me is 
dead. How should it be otherwise, since I am base and vile, and 
he of all men knows it best? It might have been at one time. 
Look you, a man thirsts—sees a fair and running brook, but cannot 
teach it; later on and lower down it becomes accessible enough, 
but, since it has run through muddy ways, he turns from it with 
loathing. So it was with him and me. I never loved him as he 
should be loved, for I was never worthy; but for the sake of the 
old times, and though all was soil and sin with me, he took com- 
passion onme. There was a man, no matter who, for whom I for- 
sook him. After a little this man grew tired of me and cast me 
off—as I deserved. Then I fell lower and lower. Once, lately, 
Matthew Helston saw me in the street and spoke to me—words 
that he meant for kindness, but which were coals of fire. He was 
but poor himself, yet he offered me help—which I refused—to lift 
me from the mire. But I took my own way. This man who 
calls himself Mr. Butt offered me marriage. To be the wife of 
even one like him (God help me!) was promotion. Why, you are 
asking yourself, should he have conferred it on me? I did not 
put that question to myself, but had I done so I should have 
answered that I had stilb attractions for eyes like his; that no 
honest woman would have married him, and that to those of the baser 
sort I was superior in many ways. Not a very exalted estimate, 
you will say, of my poor merits ; yet it seems I had appraised them 
far toohigh. He went through the form of marriage, indeed ; but I 
have reason to know that it was null and void; and so far (I 
it, though a woman—so you may judge what I have suffered) I 
am thankful to him.’ 

Her tone throughout was one of the deepest humiliation and 
despondency, save when she spoke of the man passing as her 
husband, when the memory of recent cruelty and insult seemed to 
rouse a momentary bitterness. 

Mr. Barlow, though scandalised, was touched. Whatever sins 
this woman had committed, he felt she had been punished for 
them. 

‘If this man is not your husband,’ he said gently, ‘you can 
escape from him. If my advice can be of any service—or you 
require the means to return to England—— 

‘I thank you, sir, she said, with less of gratitude, however, in 
her tone than of self-contempt; ‘ but what becomes of me is a small 
matter. We were speaking of Matthew Helston.’ 
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‘True; I was in hopes that you could tell me how this Mr. Butt 
was in possession of the fact that Helston was in Paris and endea- 
vouring to dispose of the jewels. That it is so I have reason to 
know, since I have just come from M. Monteur, a diamond- 
merchant——’ 

‘In the Rue du Bris?’ interrupted the other. 

‘Yes; how did you know that?’ 

‘Mr. Butt has been there on business, to my knowledge.’ 

‘Indeed! On what business ?’ 

‘I believe to sell some family diamonds. That is what I 
thought you came about. There is something amiss with them, 
I’m certain. I thought they might be lying about the room when 
you came in, which frightened me.’ 

‘ Have you ever seen them ?’ inquired the lawyer quickly. 

‘Yes; Mr. Butt showed them to me quite recently.’ 

‘Are they like these?’ inquired Mr. Barlow, producing the 
drawing of the parure. 

She shook her head. ‘I cannot tell,’ she said; ‘they have 
been taken out of their setting; that is what first aroused my 
suspicions.’ 

‘You say, “first aroused.” Did anything afterwards confirm 
them ?’ 

‘Well, I cannot say they were confirmed before you put your 
questions. This man, however—my husband, as he is called—has 
been nervous, fidgetty, and, I think, alarmed of late. He re- 
ceives many telegrams which seem to annoy him. He is out, as 
he says, on business, all day long, and returns dissatisfied and dis- 
appointed. He was particularly so after his visit to the Rue de Bris. 
I know he went there, for I waited for him in the cab outside.’ 

‘I think I have it,’ exclaimed Mr. Barlow eagerly. ‘ See here, 
this is a full-length portrait of Matthew Helston; does it bear 
any resemblance to Mr. Butt ?’ 

Again she shook her head. ‘ Not in the least,’ she said con- 
temptuously. ‘It is Hyperion to a Satyr.’ 

Mr. Barlow’s countenance fell. ‘Please, however, to describe 
the man.’ ; 

‘He is of middle height and rather stoutly built. His hair 
is brown; his expression, as I have said, dissatisfied and gloomy.’ 

Mr. Barlow struck his palms together with a cry of triumph. 

‘It is as I suspected; though unlike to the eye, the descrip- 
tions of these two men tally tolerably well. Helston never went 
to the Rue de Bris, but only Mr. Butt ; and Mr, Butt is Captain 
Langton,’ 

¢ It is possible,’ returned the other coolly, ‘He told me but 
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yesterday that he married me under a feigned name. Does that 
throw light on anything ?’ 

‘ It does, it does; much light,’ answered the lawyer thought- 
fully ; ‘but not enough. The question of what became of Helston 
on that night in Moor Street, even if this Langton is the thief, 
remains as dark as ever.’ 

* Moor Street—Moor Street!’ repeated the other ; ‘ where have 
I seen that name before ?’ 

‘Think, madam, think, exclaimed the lawyer earnestly. 
‘Everything may hang upon your reply.’ 

‘No, I remember now,’ she said, after a moment’s reflection. 
‘I have not seen it, but I have heard it spoken of.’ 

‘By whom? By Butt?’ 

‘Yes. He has read a telegram in my presence with Moor 
Street in it. I feel certain of it.’ 

‘ How came he to do that ?’ 

‘He did not know that he was doing it. These telegrams 
which are continually arriving seem to excite him strangely.’ 

‘Can you let me see one of them ?’ 

‘TI cannot ; he destroys them directly he has read them. But 
stay—they sometimes come in his absence. I will open the next 
and let you have a copy of it. I will search his papers ; no stone 
shall be left unturned to aid you in your discovery.’ 

‘But that may get you into trouble; the man is, by your 
own showing, a ruffian, and, as we have now reason to believe, in 
desperate case.’ 

-*T told you that for Matthew Helston’s sake I would lay down 
my life,’ she interrupted vehemently. ‘ But you need not fear on 
my account. I am a match for him in wits, and will be careful. 
That reminds me that he may return at any moment. He must 
not find you here. Give me your address, and trust tome. To- 
morrow morning at latest—perhaps to-night—you will have a 
line from me.’ . 

‘But money may be wanting,’ urged Mr. Barlow, producing 
his purse. 

‘No, no,’ she cried imploringly; ‘I have a few shillings 
of my own, which will be sufficient ; let me do him what good I 
can at my own cost. Go, go—and trust to me.’ 

Mr. Barlow did trust implicitly in her good will to help him, 
He understood, if he did not wholly appreciate, the woman’s desire 
to show her gratitude to Matthew, and her devotion to his inter- 
ests; but of the result he was far from sanguine. That Langton 
was at all events a participator in the robbery in Moor Street he 
had little doubt ; that the diamonds in his possession were Lady 
rhe rhs . » “teat OG 
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Pargiter’s he was almost certain, since M. Monteur had recognised 
them ; but the proof of this, he felt, would be far from easy. If 
the girl had stiil possessed any hold upon Langton’s affections, she 
might, perhaps, have wormed out of him something of great im- 
portance ; but it was plain that the ill-assorted pair had quarrelled. 
The man must know that, every moment during which the jewels 
remained undisposed of, his position was growing more perilous ; 
he was already, she had said, suspicious and alarmed; how was 
it possible, then, that she could throw him off his guard, so as to 
obtain from him any information? She had promised to search 
his effects, but it was very improbable that he would suffer any- 
thing of a compromising character to be in existence. If even he 
could be seized (which he could not, since there was no warrant 
for his apprehension), and the diamonds found upon him, that 
would only affect the man himself—it would not bring him (Mr. 
Barlow) one hair’s-breadth nearer to the object of his mission. 

He went back to his hotel, locked himself into his room, and 
set to work to think the matter over; but it surprised himself, con- 
sidering the strength of the impressions and suspicions which 
crowded his mind, how very little he could make of them as 
regarded Matthew. That Langton, indeed, had an object in re- 
presenting Helston as the thief was evident; but there was no 
sort of clue to his having any real knowledge either of him or his 
whereabouts. 

In the end he wrote a long and minute account of all that had 
come to his knowledge since his arrival in Paris to Mr. Brail; and 
bade him hold himself in readiness to act at once on the receipt of 
any telegram. 

Up to midnight, at which hour he retired to seek the rest he 
so much needed, no message had arrived for him from Phcebe 
Mayson. 


Cuapter XLVIII. 


THE VICTIM, 


NotwITHSTANDING his anxieties and the eider-down quilt, Mr. 
Barlow slept soundly for some hours, and would doubtless have 
continued to sleep, but for a very curious circumstance. He had 
been dreaming, of course, of Amy. There were some obstacles to his 
union with her (quite different from those which really existed), and 
he had overcome them by running away with her (which in real 
life he would certainly never have dreamt of), only he had no 
money to pay the coachman, who was ore enough) very: 
impatient, 
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‘Iam the coachman,’ the man was saying. ‘ Remember the 
coachman, coachman, coachman.’ When he went so far as to 
poke Mr. Barlow in the ribs with his whip-handle, that gentleman 
awoke and found himself in the presence of two soldiers in uni- 
form, one of whom was bringing the rays of a dark-lantern to bear 
directly upon his half-closed eyes, and the other was addressing 
him as ‘ Cochon.’ 

‘Who the deuce are you?’ exclaimed Mr. Barlow with all an 
Englishman’s indignation at this intrusion in his apartment, and 
especially at a military occupation of it. 

‘We are here in the name of the law,’ was the reply in French. 
‘You must come along with us immediately.’ 

One word of this only, ‘loz,’ was intelligible to Mr. Barlow, 
but it helped him to understand that, in spite of their swords 
and their furious aspect, these men were policemen, and not 
soldiers. 

His hand dived under his pillow and produced a phrase-book 
and a pocket dictionary, which never left the neighbourhood of 
his person, and by aid of the former he inquired what they wanted, 
and what was the matter. 

By the aid of the latter he learnt that he was wanted at the 
Hotel de la Fontaine, and that the cause was Murper. 


‘Great Heavens! it must be poor Phcebe Mayson,’ cried he, 
with a start of horror; ‘and that villain Langton must have 
done it.’ 

His excitement and indignation were so extreme that the mani- 
festation of them, had he been accused of the crime, would in all 
probability—duly manipulated by the Judge of Instruction—have 
brought him to the guillotine; but fortunately the suspicions of 
the police had not taken this direction. 

He sprang out of bed and huddled on his clothes with fingers 
that trembled with passion, and even with remorse. It flashed 
upon him in an instant that the poor girl had come to her death 
at the hands of her paramour, in the performance of the service 
which he (Barlow) had himself suggested. For the first time in his 
life—or at all events since he had served his articles—he burst 
into expressions which were certainly not to be found in his French 
and English dictionary. The beauty of the woman, the wretched- 
ness of her situation, her tenderness, her resolution (alas! so self- 
sacrificing) to obtain at all risks some tidings of her lost love, 
recurred to him with terrible force and distinctness, and stirred 
his nature to its depths. ‘The wild beast of force that lives 
within the sinews of man’ was aroused within him. For the 
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moment the one wish of this peace-loving, law-abiding man was 
to find himself face to face with her assassin. 

As he passed out of the gate between the two gensdarmes, and 
got into the fiacre awaiting them there, the porter exclaimed to 
himself, ‘There goes a murderer! Who would have thought it to 
have seen him yesterday? Bah!- why should one wonder? He is 
English.’ 

But even if he had understood him Mr. Barlow would have 
cared nothing. 

‘Est-il mort?’ inquired the poor fellow of his companions 
piteously, at which they shrugged their shoulders, smiled, and 
(thinking, of course, from his use of the masculine, that he referred 
to the criminal) replied, ‘ Well, not at present. The little knife’ 
(their euphemism for the guillotine) ‘ does not work quite so quick.’ 

But, as it happened, poor Pheebe was not yet dead—only dying 
and speechless, as the Commissary of Police, who was in waiting 
at the door of the hotel, informed Mr. Barlow in broken English. 
The criminal was in custody elsewhere, but pauvre Madame was 
upstairs, and wished to see him. He was condueted to the same 
room in which he had seen her a few hours ago, but which was 
now occupied by certain official persons. One of them, a juge de 
paix, informed him in English that he had been taking the 
declaration of Madame, who lay in the inner apartment. A doctor 
was with her, who would presently summon Monsieur to her 
bedside. 

‘Is there no hope?’ inquired Mr. Barlow, deeply affected. 

The magistrate shook his head. ‘She has received half a 
dozen stabs, each of which, says the doctor, would be enough to 
kill her. The bleeding has been averted for the moment, but not 
before she swooned away. Ma foi! what carnage—and what 
beauty! But monsieur knows her?’ 

Twenty-four hours ago Mr. Barlow would not, perhaps, have 
felt complimented at such knowledge being imputed to him; but 
all that was changed now. To his inward eye the unhappy girl 
appeared—not a saint, indeed, but a martyr. He bowed his head 
in grave acquiescence, and asked if it was known why the crime 
had been committed. 

The juge de paix, a bright little old man, who applied himself 
to his snuff-box every other minute in a manner that suggested 
the pecking of a bird, here shrugged his shoulders and held his 
head and hands sideways, as though he were clasping an invisible 
Punch’s baton. ‘ Ah, well, I suppose it was the old story. There 
was an open desk, and letters strewn about; Madame had been 
imprudent, and her husband was transported with jealousy.’ 
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‘ Permit me to say that your supposition is entirely incorrect, 
said Mr. Barlow quickly. It was offensive to him that this un- 
happy woman should be thus misrepresented in the very last— 
and perhaps the best—action of her life. ‘The cause of quarrel 
was, I have reason to believe, something entirely different. The 
desk and letters, it will be found, were the man’s, not hers; she 
was seeking for information ona friend’s account, not her own, 
which, as I apprehend, this fellow resented.’ 

‘Resented! Ma foi! There is no doubt that he killed her 
for it. He was a powerful man, and one stab, as I have said, 
would have been her death-blow; but in his passion he struck 
again and again.’ 

‘Great Heavens! How frightful!’ exclaimed Mr. Barlow. 
* How was it, if this happened as you say, that the poor woman 
could cry out ?’ 

* She did not cry out, or at least no one heard her. The mur- 
derer, having done his work, thought himself quite secure. He 
had packed his carpet-bag, and would have got clean off but for 
the police, who in Paris are intelligent, prompt, and vigilant to a 
degree that is astonishing.’ 

It was curious, and struck Mr. Barlow with some disgust, that 
in this anteroom of death his companion should thus discourse 
so lightly, even to the extent of praising the local constabulary. 

‘ But, whatever the intelligence of your police,’ he answered 
grimly, ‘they could scarcely have foreseen the murder before its 
commission.’ 

‘True; but it was not on account of the murder that they 
were here at all; that was merely a fortunate coincidence; they 
came to arrest the man for another crime.’ 

‘Indeed !’ 

‘ Yes, for trying to extract money—what is your legal phrase? — 
well, to extract money under false pretences. He had been endea- 
vouring to palm off upon certain jewellers sham diamonds in place 
of real ones. Only, instead of catching a swindler, we caught a 
murderer.’ - : 

This tidings, so wholly unexpected, would, under any other 
circumstances, have both astonished and interested Mr. Barlow; 
but just now more serious affairs were pressing upon him. 

‘ How was it,’ he inquired, ‘ that you came to send for me ?’ 

‘Well, after the assassin had been secured Madame recovered 
a little ; she gasped out a few words in English, which it was my 
duty to take down, and they expressed a wish to see you. More- 
over, there was a memorandum found upon Madame, addressed to 


you, which presently ? 
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Here the door of the inner apartment opened, and out came 
the doctor with grave face, followed by a female servant of the 
hotel in tears. 

‘The gentleman is too late,’ he said, with a glance at the Eng- 
lishman ; ‘the poor lady is dead.’ 

For one moment the young lawyer’s heart had no room for 
aught but sorrow and pity; but the next the fate of the dead was 
forgotten in the interests of the living. ‘Has she, then, died in 
vain,’ thought he, ‘as respects Matthew ?’ 

‘Would monsieur like to step in?’ inquired the magistrate, 
pointing to the other apartment. 

Monsieur did not like it—was, indeed, very far from liking it; 
but he somehow felt it to be his duty to see the last of poor Phebe, 
so he followed the other into the room. 

She was lying on one of the two little beds with which the 
room was furnished, with her eyes closed, and but for the extreme 
pallor of her face she might have been taken to be asleep. The 
doctor, from reverence or sentiment, had crossed her hands upon 
her bosom, and the housemaid had placed in them a little waxen 
flower which had formed the ornament of the mantelpiece. She 
might have been a saint, poor soul, so far as looks went. 

‘Things were very different when I first arrived here,’ observed 
the magistrate, after a long silence; ‘but, you see, we have put 
them straight.’ 

‘In our country,’ answered Mr. Barlow in his judicial tone (for 
his tender feelings had got the better of him, and of course he was 
ashamed of them), ‘everything would have been left as it was for 
official investigation.’ 

‘You forget that the poor young lady was alive, monsieur, and 
yet could not be moved. I made my notes, and then we set things 
comfortable for her. We are a nation that cannot under any cir- 
cumstances forget our politeness.’ And the Frenchman bowed, 
with the palms of his hands outwards, as if in illustration of his 
remark. 

‘You have done everything you could for my poor country- 
woman, and I thank you,’ said Mr. Barlow warmly. ‘ You spoke of 
some memorandum ?’ 

‘Yes; I have it here. I can let you see it, but for the pre- 
sent, of course, it is the property of the Law; that must be our 
excuse, although it bears your address upon it, for our having 
possessed ourselves of its contents.’ 

He produced from his breast-pocket a little note, unsealed, and 
folded hurriedly together in a triangular form. Mr. Barlow took 
it, not without a shudder (for it was covered with blood). 
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‘ Yes, indeed,’ said the other in answer to his look of horror, 
‘it is the saddest of billets-doux. The blood on it is madame’s 
heart’s blood. It is torn, too. My impression is that there was 
a struggle for it, during which she thrust it into her bosom, where 
we found it. In his rage and fear the assassin, after he had 
stabbed her, must have forgotten it.’ 

With fingers that trembled as much with emotion as with 
anxiety Mr. Barlow unfolded the note, which was literally sodden 
with blood. The words were straggling, hardly legible, and had 
evidently been written in great haste or excitement. 

*M. H. is still in Moor —— No — starving. For God’s 
—— haste.’ 

The blanks occurred in the places where the paper had been 
torn off. 

‘Does monsieur understand it?’ inquired the Frenchman 
with great interest. 

‘Yes, no—that is, but partially. It may be of the greatest 
importance.’ 

‘And it has also, of course, the very deepest interest for 
monsieur ?’ 

‘Indeed, indeed it has,’ sighed Mr. Barlow. 

‘Then look, sir. In any other case it would have been my duty 
to retain it; but in such circumstances as these, when the assassin 
has, as it were, been taken in the very act, I think the law may 
waive its right. The note is monsieur’s.’ 

‘You are most kind,’ said Mr. Barlow earnestly. ‘In return 
for such unexpected courtesy I can only say that I shall remain at 
my present address, at your service, in case my testimony in this 
unhappy matter should be necessary.’ 

Then he turned for a last look at poor Phoebe. As he gazed Ss 
upon the pale sweet face, never more to know remorse or disgrace, 
he felt something cold placed gently inhishand. It was a pair of 
scissors. The action would certainly never have occurred to him- 
self, but, thus suggested, he cut off a lock of the dead woman’s hair 
and placed it in his pocket-book. 

‘Madame is in Heaven; monsieur will consequently meet her 
again,’ said the juge de paix consolingly. In his own mind he 
had not the shadow of a doubt that the blameless Mr. Barlow had 
been her lover. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





Aome strangely fullilied Dreams. 


So far as can be judged by ordinary methods of interpretation, it 
would seem that in the'days when the history of Joseph was written, 
and again in the time of Daniel, no doubt was entertained respect- 
ing the supernatural origin of all dreams. Joseph’s brothers, 
according to the narrative, took it for granted that Joseph’s 
dreams indicated something which was to happen in the future. 
Whether they questioned the validity of his own interpretation is 
not altogether clear. They hated him after his first dream, and 
envied him, we are told, after his second: which shows they feared 
he might be right in his interpretation ; but, on the other hand, 
they conspired together to slay him, which suggests they enter- 
tained some doubis on the subject. In fact, we are expressly told 
that when they conspired against him, they said, ‘ Behold, this 
dreamer cometh ; come now therefore, and let us slay him,’ and so 
forth, ‘and we shall see what will become of his dreams.’ Jacob, 
moreover, though he had ‘ observed’ Joseph’s ‘ saying’ about the 
dream (after rebuking him for telling the story), seems to have 
taken Joseph’s death for granted: ‘ Joseph is without doubt rent 
in pieces.’ Possibly in those days, even as now, dreams were 
noticed when they were fulfilled, and forgotten when, as it seemed, 
they remained unfulfilled. 
In like manner, when the butler and baker of Pharaoh dreamed 
@ each man his dream in one night, they were sad (that is, serious) 
the morning after: for they could not understand what the dreams 
meant. But Joseph said, ‘Do not interpretations belong to God?’ 
Doubtless this was the accepted belief in the days when the history 
of Joseph was written. It is singular that the butler, though he 
forgot Joseph till Pharaoh’s dreams reminded him of his fellow- 
prisoner, seems to have associated the power of interpreting the 
two dreams with the power of bringing about the events supposed 
to be portended by the dreams. ‘It came to pass, as he inter- 
preted to us, so it was; me he restored unto mine office, him he 
hanged.’ It is just thus that, in our own time, persons who 
believe in the claims of fortune-tellers to predict the future, 
commonly believe also that fortune-tellers can to some degree con- 
trol the future also. 
Pharaoh’s dreams were rather more fortunate to Joseph than 
either his own or those of the chief butler and baker. (It is note- 
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worthy how the dreams of the story run in pairs.) In fact, one might 

be led to surmise that he inherited something of the ingenuity shown 

by his father’s mother—referring to an arrangement, a year or two 

before Joseph entered the world, in which his mother showed 

to no great advantage, according to modern ideas. Be this as it 

may, it was certainly a clever thought of Joseph to suggest that the 

unfavourable weather he had predicted might be provided against 
by appointing a man discreet and wise to look after the interests of 
Egypt. Whom was Pharaoh likely to appoint but the person who 

had predicted the seven bad harvests? Even so, in these our own 

times, another Joseph told the British Pharaoh who lately ruled 

over India that years of famine in India can be predicted, and their 
effects prevented by appointing a man discreet and wise to look after 
the interests of India. And it is curious enough that this modern 
Joseph seems to have turned his thoughts to his ancient namesake, 
putting forward the idea that the seven good years and the seven 
bad years were years of many sun-spots, followed by years of few 
sun-spots. Nay, so strangely do these coincidences sometimes 
run on all-fours, that the younger Joseph has adopted the idea 
that the pyramids of Egypt (which were once thought to be 
Joseph’s store-houses) were astronomical instruments. Now, it is 
certain, though this he has not noticed, that before the upper half 
(in height) of the great pyramid was set on, the great ascending 
gallery might have been used all the year round for observing the 
sun at noon; and that by using a dark sereen at its uppermost or 
southern extremity, and admitting the sun’s light only through a 
small opening in this curtain, a large and well-defined image of 
the sun could have been obtained without any telescope, an image 

showing any large spots which might be present on the sun’s disc. 

It would be a pleasant theory (and all the better suited for associa- 
tion with the sun-spot-weather theory, in having no valid evidence 
in its favour) to suggest that Joseph really ascertained the ap- 

proach of good and bad harvests by solar observation. His. 
advice was that the fifth part of the land of Egypt should be 

taken up—that is, stored up—in the seven plenteous years: but 

the Astronomer- Royal for Scotland assures us that the numbers five 

and seven are symbolised repeatedly in the great pyramid. Could 

anything clearer be desired ? 

But although I have been allowing fancy to lead me far away 
from facts, [ think it may safely be inferred from the story of 
Pharaoh’s dreams that the prediction of good and bad harvests 
was one of the qualities which the Pharaohs chiefly valued in their 
wise men, whether magi or astrologers. 

The story of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream is still more singular. I 
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suppose the usual service expected by the kings of Babylon from 
their soothsayers included the interpretation of all dreams which 
had left a strong impression on the king’s mind—dreams like the 
night visions of Eliphaz the Temanite, bringing fear and trem- 
bling, making all the bones to shake. It does not seem to have 
entered into the ordinary course of their duties to tell the king first 
what he had dreamed (when he had forgotten), and afterwards what 
the dream might signify. Indeed, though it is not a very un- 
common occurrence to forget a dream, yet a dream which has 
been forgotten does not generally leave a very strong impression, 
and therefore would not require interpretation. It happened 
otherwise with Nebuchadnezzar. His spirit was troubled, and his 
sleep broke from him, because of his dream, but what he had 
dreamt he could not remember. His action hereupon was some- 
what crazy: but we must remember there was madness in his 
blood. He told the Chaldeans, that ‘if they would not make known 
to him his dream and the interpretation thereof, they should be 
cut in pieces, and their houses made a dunghill.’ This was pre- 
cisely the way, one would imagine, to cause them to invent a 
dream for him (he could not have detected the truth very well), 
and to have devised a suitable interpretation, pleasing in the king’s 
eyes—which to persons of their ingenuity should not have been 
very difficult.' 

However, we must not further consider these more ancient 
dreams, but turn at once to the examination of some of those re- 
markable dreams of modern times which have been regarded as 
showing that dreams are really sent in some cases as forewarnings, 
or at any rate as foreshadowings of real events. I propose to con- 
sider these narratives with special reference to the theory that 
dreams which seem to be fulfilled are fulfilled only by accident : so 
many dreams occurring and so many events, that it would in fact 
be stranger that no such fulfilments should be recognised than that 
some among them should seem exceedingly striking. 

There is one dream story which can hardly be explained by 
the coincidence theory, if true in all its particulars. It is related 
by Dr. Abercrombie as deserving of belief, though I must confess 
that for my own part I cannot but think the actual facts must 
have undergone considerable modification before the story reached 

) A great deal in the art of dream-interpretation for the rich and powerful must 
obviously have depended on ingenuity in making things pleasant. Thus, when an 
Eastern potentate dreamt that all his teeth fell out, and was told that he was to lose 
all his relatives, he slew the indiscreet interpreter; but when another and a 
cleverer interpreter told him the dream promised long life, and that he would 


survive all his relatives, he made the man who thus pleasantly interpreted the omen 
many rich and handsome presents, 
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its present form. Certainly the case does not illustrate the 
occurrence of dreams, as a warning, effective or otherwise accord- 
ing to circumstances, for the dream happened simultaneously 
with the event to which it was supposed to relate. The story 
runs as follows (Dr. Abercrombie gives the story in a somewhat, 
but not essentially, different form) : 

On the night of May 11, 1812, Mr. Williams, of Scorrior House, 
near Redruth, in Cornwall, woke his wife, and in great agitation 
told her of a strange dream he had just had. He dreamt he was 
in the lobby of the House of Commons, and saw a man shoot with 
a pistol a gentleman who had just entered the lobby, who was 
said to be the Chancellor. His wife told him not to trouble 
himself about the dream, but to go to sleep again. He followed 
her advice, but presently woke her again, saying he had dreamt 
the same dream. Yet a third time was the dream repeated; 
after which he was so disturbed that, despite his wife’s entreaties 
that he would trouble himself no more about the House of 
Commons, but try to sleep quietly, he got up and dressed him- 
self. This was between one and two o'clock in the morning. 
At breakfast, Mr. Williams could talk of nothing but the dream ; 
and early the same morning he went to Falmouth, where he 
told the dream to all of his acquaintance whom he met. Next 
day, Mr. Tucker, of Trematon Castle, accompanied by his wife, 
a daughter of Mr. Williams, went to Scorrior House on a visit. 
Mr. Williams told Mr. Tucker the circumstances of his dream. 
Mr. Tucker remarked that it could only be in a dream that the 
Chancellor would be.found in the lobby of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Tucker asked what sort of man the Chancellor seemed to 
be, and Mr. Williams minutely described the man who was 
murdered in his dream. Mr. Tucker replied, ‘ Your description 
is not at all that of the Chancellor, but is very exactly that of 
Mr. Perceval, the Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ He asked if Mr. 
Williams had ever seen Mr. Perceval, and Mr. Williams replied that 
he had never seen him or had any communication of any sort with 
him ; and further, that he had never been in the House of Commons 
in his life. At this moment they heard the sound of a horse 
galloping to the door of the house; immediately after a son 
of Mr. Williams entered the room, and said that he had galloped 
from Truro, having seen a gentleman there who had come by 
that evening’s mail from town, and who had been in the lobby 
of the House of Commons on the evening of the 11th, when a 
man called Bellingham had shot Mr. Perceval. After the 
astonishment which this intelligence created hada little subsided, 
Mr, Williams described most minutely the appearance and dress 
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of the man whom he had seen in his dream fire the pistol at 
the Chancellor, as also the appearance and dress of the Chan- 
cellor. About six weeks after, Mr. Williams, having business 
in town, went in company with a friend to the House of Commons, 
where, as has been already observed, he had never before been. Im- 
mediately that he came to the steps of the entrance of the lobby, 
he said,‘ This place is as distinctly within my recollection, in 
my dream, as any room in my own house,’ and he made the same 
observation when he entered the lobby. He then pointed out the 
exact spot where Bellingham stood when he fired, and also that 
which Mr. Perceval had reached when he was struck by the ball, 
where he fell. The dress both of Mr. Perceval and Bellingham 
agreed with the description given by Mr. Williams even to the 
most minute particulars. 

So runs the story. Of course, like the ‘ well-authenticated’ 

ghost stories, this one is confirmed by a number of particulars 
which are open to no other disadvantage than that of depending, 
like the rest of the story, on the narrator himself. It would be 
utterly absurd to base any theory respecting dreams on a story of 
this sort. The fact that on the night in question Mr. Williams 
dreamt about a murder in the House of Commons depends 
on his own assertion and his wife’s confirmation. The details of 
the dream, the description of Perceval and Bellingham, Mr. 
Williams’s ignorance respecting Mr. Perceval’s appearance and the 
arrangement of the rooms in the House of Commons, these and 
.& number of other matters essential to the effect of the story, 
depend on ‘trustworthy witnesses, whose evidence has in point 
of fact never been taken. All these points are like the details 
which appear in the papers the first few days after the occurrence 
of some ‘ tragic event.’ They may be true or not, but they are 
apt to undergo considerable alteration when the witnesses are 
actually examined. 

If we accepted the story precisely as it stands, we should be led to 
some rather startling results. In the first place, the coincidences are 
too numerous to be explained as merely accidental. Mr. Williams, 
or any other among the millions who slept and dreamt on the night 
of the murder, might be readily enough believed to have had a 
startling dream about the murder of some member of Parliament 
high in office. Nor could the triple repetition of such a dream he 
surprising ; for.a dream which bas produced a great effect on the 
mind is apt to be repeated. But that the event itself of Perceval’s 
murder should be represented precisely as it occurred to a man 
who did not know Perceval or Bellingham from Adam, involves a 
qultiplicity of relations which could not conceivably be all fulfilled 
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simultaneously. We should have to admit, if we accepted the 
story as it stands, that there was something, I will not say super- 
natural or preternatural, but outside the range of known natural 
laws, in the dreams of Mr. Williams of Scorrior House. 

Now, the case does not fall under precisely the same category 
as those numerous stories told of the appearance of persons, at the 
moment of their death, to friends or relatives ata distance. In the 
first place, most of these stories are themselves open to grave doubt. 
The persons who relate them are by their own account of highly 
sensitive and readily excitable temperament, and we do not look for 
perfectly uncoloured narratives from such persons. But even if we 
accept the general theory that under certain conditions the mind 
of a dying person may affect in some way the mind of a person at 
a distance who is in some way in sympathy with the moribund, we 
can hardly extend the theory to include strangers. It may not be 
utterly incredible, perhaps, that some physical mode of communica- 
tion exists by which one brain may receive the same impressions 
which affect another—though I must confess I cannot see my own 
way to believe anything of the sort. But we can hardly imagine 
that the brain of a sleeping person in no way connected with a 
dying man could be affected by such brain-waves. Every story 
of the kind, truthful or otherwise, has described an impression pro- 
duced on some dear friend or relative ; so that we should be justi- 
fied in thinking (if we believed these stories at all) that brain- 
waves are especially intended for the benefit of close friends or near 
of kin. It would be a new and startling thing if any man might 
have a vision of any other person who chanced to be dying; and, 
considering that not a minute passes without several deaths, while 
there are some 1,500 millions of living persons, scarcely a day might 
be expected to pass without some one or other of the multitudinous 
deaths of the day finding some one or other brain among the 1,500 
millions in the proper frame for receiving the visionary communi- 
cation by the brain-wave method. 

Nor is it easy to imagine a religiously supernatural interpreta- 
tion of the story. The dream was certainly not sent as a warning, 
for when Williams dreamt his dream, Perceval was either being 
murdered, or was already dead. The event could produce no 
beneficial influence on mankind generally, or on the English people 
specially, or the Cornish folk still more specially. The number 
of persons who could be certain that Mr. Williams was telling 
the truth (always on our present assumption that this was the 
case) were very few—in fact, only Mr. and Mrs. Williams, Mr. 
Tucker, and perhaps one or two friends who remembered that tha 
details of the murder were communicated before the news could 
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have reached Mr. Williams. One. does not readily see how 
Williams himself was to be beneficially influenced by his remark- 
able experience. Most of those who heard the story would sit in 
the seat of the scornful, and receive no benefit, but harm. The 
idea generally entertained, and most probably by Williams as well 
as the rest, would be simply this, that if it was worth while to let 
a miraculous vision of Perceval’s murder appear to anyone, it would 
have been well to have let the vision appear before the event, and 
to some one not living quite so far from town. Not, indeed, that 
the warning might save Perceval; for in reality it is a bull of the 
broadest sort to imagine that a true vision of a murder can 
prevent the murder. But a warning dream might serve useful 
purpose without preventing the event it indicated. If a man 
dreamt that he was to die in a week, and believed the dream, he 
would have no hope from the advice of his doctor, or from any other 
precautions he might make against death ; yet he would usefully 
employ the week in arranging his affairs. But it could be of no 
earthly use to Perceval, or anyone else, that a vision of his death 
should appear in triplicate to some one down in Cornwall on the 
very night when the tragedy occurred in London. 

I imagine that the true explanation of the story is somewhat 
on this wise: Williams probably had three startling dreams about 
a murder; told them to his wife in the way related, and on the 
following morning to several friends. News presently came of the 
murder of Perceval on the night when Williams had had these 
dreams; and gradually he associated the events of his dreams 
with the circumstances of the murder. When six weeks later he 
visited the scene of the murder, he mistook his recollection of 
things told him about Perceval, the lobby of the House of Commons, 
&c., for the recollection of things seen in his dreams. The story 
actually related probably assumed form and substance after 
Williams’s visit to London. In perfect good faith he, his wife, 
and his friends may have given to the story the form it finally as- 
sumed. Of course, the explanation is rendered a little easier if we 
suppose Mr. Williams and his wife were not unwilling to colour 
their story a little. If a phonograph could have received the first 
account of the dream as imparted to Mrs. Williams on the night of 
May 11, I fancy the instrument might have repeated a tale some- 
what unlike that which adorns the ‘ Royal Book of Dreams,’ and 
Mr. Abercrombie’s treatise on the Intellectual Powers. But with- 
out any intentional untruthfulness a story of this kind is apt to 
undergo very noteworthy modifications. 

Dr. Abercrombie himself vouches for the truth of the two follow- 
ing stories, that is to say, he vouches for his belief in both stories: 
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‘ A Scotch clergyman who lived near Edinburgh dreamt one night, 
while on a visit in that town, that he saw a fire, and one of his 
children in the midst of it. On awaking, he instantly got up and 
returned home with the greatest speed. He found his house on 
fire, and was just in time to assist one of his children who in the 
alarm had been left in a place of danger.’ The second story runs 
as follows:—Two sisters had been for some days attending a sick 
brother, and one of them had borrowed a watch from a friend, her 
own being under repair. The sisters were sleeping together in a 
room communicating with that of their brother, when the elder 
awoke in a state of great agitation, and roused the other to tell 
her that she had had a frightful dream. ‘I dreamt,’ she said, 
‘that Mary’s watch stopped, and that when I told you of the cir- 
cumstance you replied, “ Much worse than that has happened ; for 
——’s breath has stopped also,”’ naming their sick brother. The 
watch, however, was found to be going correctly, and the brother 
was sleeping quietly. Thedream recurred the next night ; and on 
the following morning, one of the sisters having occasion to seal a 
note, went to get the watch from a writing-desk in which she had 
deposited it, when she found it had stopped. She rushed into her 
brother’s room in alarm, remembering the dream, and found that 
he had been suddenly seized with a fit of suffocation, and had ex- 
pired. (Abercrombie, ‘ Intellectual Powers,’ pp. 289, 302.) 

With regard to the first of these stories, I would remark that 
we find in it what is not always to be found in stories of dream 
warnings, a reason and use in the dream, assuming always that the 
story is true and that the dream really was sent a3 a warning. It 
is possible, of course, that the story was embellished by the Scotch 
clergyman who relatedit to Abercrombie. If the story be true in all 
its details, it remains possible that the agreement between the dream 
and the event was a mere coincidence. On the first point, I shall say 
only that some men, and even some clergymen, have been quite 
capable of improving a story of this sort, with the desire perhaps of 
impressing on their hearer the anxious care which Providence takes 
in their special behalf. On the second point, it should be always 
remembered that among the many millions of strange dreams 
which might be fulfilled, some few are certain to be fulfilled, and 
it is of these dreams that we hear, not of those, though they are 
millions of times more numerous, which are not fulfilled. If, 
however, we accept the story precisely as related, and believe that 
the fulfilment of the dream was not accidental, we have at least 
a reasonable case of dream warning. We cannot, indeed, perceive 
why in this case Providence should interfere when so many similar 
cases happen without interference of any sort, And to the logical 
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mind the idea will certainly suggest itself that if special interposi- 
tions of Providence can occur in such cases, they might be ex- 
pected to be greatly more numerous than they are. But consider- 
ing the case apart from others, we cannot cavil at the action of 
Providence in this case. The danger, however, of approval in such 
cases will be manifest if we consider that by parity of reasoning 
we ought to be dissatisfied when lamentable events happen which 
dream warnings might have prevented. 

With regard to the second of the above stories I venture to 
express entire want of faith. The action of the sister, who, finding 
the watch had stopped, rushed in alarm into her brother’s room, 
showed that she was weak-minded and superstitious ; and we cannot 
expect exact statements of facts from weak-minded and supersti- 
tious persons. If the story were accepted as related, the case 
would differ altogether from the former. We can understand that 
Providence might interfere to warn a father of his child’s danger 
in time to save the child; but we cannot reasonably believe 
that a double dream should be specially sent to indicate that when 
a certain watch had stopped a certain man would be found dead. 
If the events happened as told the coincidence was strange, but 
that is all. It seems to me altogether more probable, however, 
that the story was inexactly related to Dr. Abercrombie. 

I have said that cases in which dreams are not fulfilled are 
usually forgotten. Occasionally, however, such dreams are pre- 
served on account of some peculiarity in the circumstances. The 
following case, related by Abercrombie, is almost as singular as if 
the dream warning had been fulfilled by the event. A young man 
who was at an academy a hundred miles from home, dreamt that 
he went to his father’s house in the night, tried the front door, but 
found it locked; got in by a back-door, and, finding nobody out of 
bed, went directly to the bedroom of his parents. He then said to 
his mother, whom he found awake, ‘Mother, I am going a long 
journey, and am come to bid you good-bye.’ On this she answered, 
in much agitation, ‘ Oh, dear son, thou art dead!’ He instantly 
awoke, and thought no more of his dream, until a few days after 
he received a letter from his father, inquiring very anxiously after 
his health, in consequence of a frightful dream his mother had had 
on the same night in which the dream now mentioned occurred to 
him. She dreamt that she heard some one attempt to open the 
front door, then go to the back door, and at last. come into her 
bedroom. She then saw it was her son, who came to the side of her 
bed, and said, *‘ Mother, I am going a long journey, and I am come 
to bid you good-bye,’ on which she exclaimed, ‘ Oh, dear son, thou 
art dead!’ But nothing unusual happened to either of the parties, 
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This case, if correctly related by the young man, would afford 
some evidence in favour of the theory that mind can act on mind 
at a distance. But we have to trust wholly in the veracity of the 
unknown young man ; and it is barely possible that after reading 
his mother’s letter he invented the account of his own dream. Or 
the story may have been told years after the event, and the facts 
related may have differed very widely from what actually happened. 
We know that memory often plays strange tricks in such cases. 

At any rate, there was in this case no forewarning of any event, 
unless we suppose that the dream was sent to mother and son 
simultaneously, to prevent the son from undertaking a long journey 
at that time—assuming further that, if he had undertaken such 
a journey, he would have died upon the way. But anyone who 
could take this view of the matter would believe anything. 

This unfulfilled dream, the circumstances of which, if accurately 
known, might probably be readily explained, reminds me of a dream 
or vision related by Dickens in a letter to Forster, and of the 
explanation which Dickens suggested in relation to it. The 
original narrative is so charming that I shall make no apology for 
quoting it without change or abridgment. ‘ Let me tell you,’ he 
wrote from Genoa on September 30, 1843, ‘ of a curious dream I 
had last Monday night, and of the fragments of reality I can 
collect which helped to make it up. I have had a return of 
rheumatism in my back and knotted round my waist like a girdle of 
pain, and had lain awake nearly all that night under the infliction, 
when I fell asleep and dreamed this dream. Observe that through- 
out I was as real, animated, and full of passion as Macready (God 
bless him !) in the last scene of Macbeth. In an indistinct place, 
which was quite sublime in its indistinctness, I was visited by a 
spirit. I could not make out the face, nor do I recollect that I 
desired to do so. It wore a blue drapery, as the Madonna might 
in a picture by Raphael; and bore no resemblance to anyone I 
have ever seen except in stature. I think (but I am not sure) 
that I recognised the voice. Any way, I knew it was poor Mary’s 
spirit. I was not at all afraid, but in a great delight, so that I 
wept very much, and stretching out my arms to it called it “dear.” 
At this I thought it recoiled; and I felt immediately that, not 
being of my gross nature, I ought not to have addressed it so 
familiarly. ‘Forgive me!” I said, “‘ we poor living creatures are 
only able to express ourselves by looks and words. I have used the 
word most natural to our affections ; and you know my heart.” It 
was so full of compassion and sorrow for me—which I knew 
spiritually, for, as I have said, I did not perceive its emotions by 
its face—that it cut me to the heart; and I said, sobbing, “Oh! 
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give me some token that you have really visited me!” ‘ Forma 
wish,” it said. I thought, reasoning with myself, if I-form a selfish 
wish it will vanish, so I hastily discarded such hopes and anxieties 
of my own as came into my mind, and said, “ Mrs. Hogarth is sur- 
rounded with great distresses ”.—observe, I never thought of saying 
“ your mother,” as to a mortal creature—“ will you extricate her?” 
“Yes.” “ And her extrication is to be a certainty to me that this 
has really happened?” ‘ Yes.” But answer me one other 
question,” I said, in an agony of entreaty lest it should leave me: 
“ What is the true religion?” As it paused a moment without 
replying, I said “Good God!” in such an agony of haste, lest it 
should go away, “ you think, as I do, that the form of religion 
does not so greatly matter, if we try to do good?—or,” I said, 
observing that it still hesitated, and was moved with the greatest 
compassion for me, ‘perhaps the Roman Catholic is the best ? 
perhaps it makes one think of God oftener, and believe in Him 
more steadily?” “For you,” said the spirit, full of such heavenly 
tenderness for me that I felt as if my heart would break—“ for you, 
it is the best!” Then I awoke with the tears running down my 
face, and myself in exactly the condition of the dream. It was 
just dawn. I called up Kate, and repeated it three or four times 
over, that I might not unconsciously make it plainer or stranger 
afterwards. It was exactly this, free from all hurry, nonsense, or 
confusion whatever. Now, the strings I can gather up leading 
to this were three. The first you know forms the main subject of 
my former letter. The second was, that there is a great altar in 
our bedroom, at which some family who once inhabited this palace 
had mass performed in old time; and I had observed within my- 
self, before going to bed, that there was a mark in the wall above 
the sanctuary, where a religious picture used to be; and I had 
wondered within myself what the subject might have been, and 
what the face was like. Thirdly, I had been listening to the 
convent bells (which ring at intervals in the night), and so had 
thought, no doubt, of Roman Catholic services. And yet for all 
this, put the case of that wish being fulfilled by any agency in 
which I had no hand, and I wonder whether I should regard it as 
a dream, or an actual vision.’ 

The promise of the dream-spirit was not fulfilled in this 
respect. If it had chanced that some agency other than Dickens’s 
own had, at that time, relieved Mrs. Hogarth from her anxieties, 
we can hardly doubt that he would have regarded the vision as 
real. He was, indeed, rather prone to recognise something beyond 
the natural in events which, to say the least, admitted of a quite 
natural interpretation. The story of his dream, I may remark in 
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passing, is interesting as showing how the thoughts of the dreamer’s 
own mind are in a dream assigned to the visionary persons created 
also in reality out of the dreamer’s mind. The spirit in Dickens’s 
dream expressed precisely his own views about religion, and 
hesitated precisely where (as he elsewhere tells us) he himself 
hesitated. But where, in his own mind, he thought only that 
the Roman Catholic religion might be the best for him, the vision 
said simply that it was so. Had the dream promise been fulfilled, 
Dickens would probably have followed the supposed teaching of 
the dream-spirit. Or even if no test had been suggested to his 
mind in the dream, and the spirit had seemed to speak only of 
religion, he would probably have concluded that for him the 
Roman Church was the best. He would have felt, as Eliphaz the 
Temanite did, that this thing was secretly brought to him. It is 
indeed singular how closely in some respects the dream of Eliphaz 
the Temanite resembled that which Charles Dickens the English- 
man dreamed, three or four thousand years later. ‘In thoughts 
from the visions of the night,’ says Eliphaz, ‘when deep sleep 
falleth upon men. Fear came upon me, and trembling, which 
made all my bones to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face, 
the hair of my flesh stood up. J¢ stood still, but I could not 
discern the form thereof: an image was before mine eyes, there 
was silence, and I heard a voice, saying, Shall mortal man be 
more just than God ? shall a man be more pure than his maker?’ 
Fear possessed Eliphaz, instead of the delight which filled the 
heart of Dickens in the supposed presence of the departed dear one. 
But, like Dickens, the Temanite could hear a voice only, not dis- 
cerning the form of the vision ; and again, to him as to Dickens, the 
supposed vision repeated only what was in the dreamer’s own mind. 

Twenty years later Dickens had a dream which was fulfilled, at 
least to his own satisfaction. ‘ Here,’ he wrote on May 30, 1863, 
‘is a curious case at first hand. On Thursday night last week, 
being at the office here,’ in London, ‘I dreamed that I saw a lady 
in a red shawl with her back towards me, whom I supposed to be 
E. On her turning round I found that I didn’t know her, and 
she said, “ I am Miss Napier.” All the time I was dressing next 
morning I thought, “ What a preposterous thing to have so very 
distinct a dream about nothing! And why Miss Napier? for I 
never heard of any Miss Napier.” That same Friday night I read. 
After the reading came into my retiring-room Mary Boyle and 
her brother, and the lady in the red shawl, whom they present as 
“‘Miss Napier.” These are all the circumstances exactly told.’ 
This was probably a case of unconscious cerebration. Dickens had 
no doubt really seen the lady, and been told that she was Miss 
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Napier, when his attention was occupied with other matters. There 
would be nothing unusual in his dreaming about a person whom 
he had thus seen without noticing. Of course it was an odd 
coincidence that the lady of whom he had thus dreamed should be 
introduced to him soon after—possibly the very day after. But 
such coincidences are not infrequent. To suppose that Dickens 
had been specially warned in a dream about so unimportant a 
matter as his introduction to Miss Napier would be absurd; for, 
fulfilled or unfulfilled, the dream was, as Dickens himself described 
it, a very distinct dream about nothing. 

Far different in this respect was the strange dream which 
President Lincoln had the night before he was shot. If the story 
was truly told by Mr. Stanton to Dickens, the case is one of the 
most curious on record. Dickens told it thus in a letter to John 
Forster: ‘On the afternoon of the day on which the President was 
shot, there was a cabinet council, at which he presided. Mr. 
Stanton, being at the time commander-in-chief of the Northern 
troops that were concentrated about here, arrived rather late. 
Indeed, they were waiting for him, and on his entering the room, 
the President broke off in something he was saying, and remarked, 
“Let us proceed to business, gentlemen.” Mr. Stanton then 
noticed with surprise that the President sat with an air of dignity 
in his chair, instead of lolling about in the most ungainly atti- 
tudes, as his invariable custom was; and that instead of telling 
irrelevant and questionable stories, he was grave, and calm, and 
quite a different man. Mr. Stanton, on leaving the council with 
the Attorney-General, said to him, “ That is the most satisfactory 
cabinet meeting I have attended for many a long day. What an 
extraordinary change in Mr. Lincoln!” The Attorney-General 
replied, “We all saw it before you came in. While we were 
waiting for you, he said, with his chin down on his breast, ‘ Gentle- 
men, something very extraordinary is going to happen, and that 
very soon.” To which the Attorney-General had observed, 
“Something good, sir, I hope?” when the President answered very 
gravely, “ I don’t know—I don’t know. But it will happen, and 
shortly, too.” As they were all impressed by his manner, the 
Attorney-General took him up again. ‘“ Have you received any 
information, sir, not yet disclosed to us?” ‘ No,” answered the 
President, ** but I have had a dream. ‘And I have now had the 
same dream three times. Once on the night preceding the battle 
of Bull Run. Once on the night preceding such another ” (naming 
a battle also not favourable to the North). His chin sank on his 
breast again, and he sat reflecting. ‘‘ Might one ask the nature 
of this dream, sir?” said the Attorney-General. “Well,” replied 
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the President without lifting his head or changing his atti- 
tude, “I am on a great broad rolling river—and I am in a boat— 
and I drift!—and I drift!—but this is not business,”—suddenly 
raising his face, and looking round the table as Mr. Stanton 
entered—*“ let us proceed to business, gentlemen.” Mr. Stanton 
and the Attorney-General said, as they walked on together, it 
would be curious to notice whether anything ensued on this, and 
they agreed to notice. He was shot that night.’ Here the dream 
itself was not remarkable, it was such a one as might readily be 
dreamed by a man from the Western States who had been often on 
broad rolling rivers. Nor was its recurrence remarkable. The 
noteworthy point was the occurrence of this dream three several 
times, and (as may be presumed from the effect which the dream 
produced on its third recurrence) those three times only, on the 
night preceding a great misfortune Yor the cause of the North. 
However, there is nothing in the story which cannot be attributed 
to merely casual coincidence, though the coincidence was suffi- 
cienily curious. As three years had elapsed from the time of 
Lincoln’s death when Stanton told Dickens the story, it is possible 
that the account may have been incorrect in some details. 

It is, indeed, in this way that probably most of the more wonder- 
ful dream stories are to be explained. The tricks played by the 
memory in such matters would be perfectly amazing if they 
were not so familiar, For instance, Dr. Carpenter states that 
a lady had frequently asserted that she had seen a table move 
at the command of a medium when no one was near it. At length 
some one had sufficient hardihood to challenge this assertion— 
made, it will be understood, in perfectly good faith; and to 
satisfy the doubter of its truth, the lady turned to a note-book 
in which she had described the circumstances of the event at 
the time of its occurrence. There she found it stated, not as 
her memory had falsely told her, that no one was near the table, 
but that the bands of six persons were touching it ! 

It is possible that in the following recent and certainly most 
remarkable case of a fulfilled dream, the exact circumstances, 
had they been recorded, would have been found to be not precisely 
those which the narrator believed them to be. 

In the ‘Daily Telegraph’ some months ago, in an obituary 
notice of General Richard Taylor, son of a former President of 
the United States (General Zachary Taylor), and one of the 
Southern generals during the Civil War, the following curious 
narrative was related :— 

‘On the morning of the day when the City and Suburban 
Handicap was won by Aldrich, a little-fancied outsider, it so 
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chanced that General Taylor travelled down to Epsom in com- 
pany with Lord Vivian, and heard from him that it was his 
intention to back Lord Rosebery’s horse, because he had dreamt 
that he saw the primrose and rose-hoops borne to victory in 
the race which they were on their road to witness. Acting upon 
this hint, General Taylor took 1,000 to 30 about. Aldrich, and 
was not a little elated at the success of what he justly called 
“a leap in the dark.” But for the accident which caused Lemnos, 
another much-backed candidate for the race, to fall at Tattenham 
Corner, there is little probability that the dream of Lord Vivian 
would have found the interpretation upon which General Taylor 
counted.’ 

The story probably came from one who had heard the actual 
circumstances as related by Lord Vivian himself at the time of 
their occurrence. The nafrator’s recollection of what he had 
heard, and Lord Vivian’s recollection of the event itself, may both 
have been to some degree defective. That one or other was in 
fault is manifest when we compare with the above account Lord 
Vivian’s own statement a day or two Jater. He wrote as follows to 
the editor of the ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ :— 

‘In your “leader” on General Taylor, in this day’s paper, 
you introduce an anecdote relative to a dream of mine. The 
facts are these: I did dream, on the morning of the race for 
the City and Suburban Handicap, that I had fallen asleep in the 
weighing-room of the stand at Epsom, prior to that race, and that 
after it had been run I was awakened by a gentleman—the owner of 
another in the race—who informed me that “ The Teacher” had 
won. Of this horse, so far as my recollections serve me, I had never 
before heard. On reaching Victoria Station, the first person I saw 
was the gentleman who had appeared to me in my dream, and I 
mentioned it to him, observing that I could not find any horse so 
named inthe race. He replied, “ There is a horse now called 
Aldrich, which was previously called ‘ The Teacher.’” The dream 
so vividly impressed me that I declared my intention of backing 
Aldrich for 100/., and was in course of doing this, when I was 
questioned by his owner as to “ why I backed his horse.” I replied, 
“Because I had dreamt he had won the race.” To this I was 
answered, “ As against your dream, I will tell you this fact: I 
tried the horse last week with a hurdle-jumper, and he was 
beaten a distance” (I afterwards learnt that the trial horse was 
Lowlander !). I thanked my informant, and discontinued backing 
Aldrich. General Taylor, who had overheard what passed, 
asked me if I did not intend backing the horse again for 
myself, to win him 1,000/. by him. This I did by taking for 
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him 1,000 to 30 about Aldrich. Such is the true account 
of my dream, and of General Taylor’s profit from it.’ 

The difference between this account and that in the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph’ may not seem intrinsically important ; but it is note- 
worthy as indicating the probability that in other details there 
may have been changes (unintentional, of course). The ‘Spec- 
tator’ made the following remarks (very much to the point, 
I think) on this case: 

‘Lord Vivian’s letter adds very much to the inexplicable 
element in the story. In the shape in which the “ Daily Telegraph” 
originally put it, there was nothing at all in the dream but what 
it was quite reasonable for anyone to explain as a somewhat 
remarkable coincidence between a dream of the event and the 
event as it actually resulted, the bet offered being, however, a 
practical proof that the dream, as alleged, had occurred, and 
had greatly influenced the mind of the dreamer and one of his 
companions before the prediction was fulfilled. But Lord 
Vivian’s testimony that, instead of dreaming of Aldrich as the 
winner, the friend seen in his dream had mentioned a horse 
whose name was utterly unknown to him—at least, unknown to 
him in his waking state—-and of whose running he had no 
knowledge, and that the name so dreamed of proved to have 
been the name of a former horse ‘actually in the race, supplies 
a very excellent reason why he should have been sufficiently 
struck by his dream to intend acting upon it, until he was dis- 
couraged by hearing of the horse’s defeat by a hurdle-jumper, 
and why General Richard Taylor insisted that if Lord Vivian 
did not bet on Aldrich on his own account, he should still bet on 
him on behalf of General Richard Taylor. In truth, Lord 
Vivian has supplied the only really striking feature in the story. 
Everybody would be disposed to explain it at once as a case 
of coincidence, but for the bit of fresh knowledge apparently 
supplied in the dream, and verified in fact before the chief pre- 
diction of the dream had been tested. Now, here we have 
exceedingly good evidence, not only of a successful prediction of 
an unlikely event—for that is nothing, and occurs every day— 
but of its prediction after a fashion which appears to have been 
beyond the scope of the dreamer’s power. That he should have 
dreamt of the winning of the race by a horse of name quite 
unknown to him would of course have been nothing. But that 
after such a dream a friend should have been able to point out 
a horse actually running in the race to which the unknown name 
had actually belonged, was clearly a practical verification of the 
informing character of the dream, and makes the coincidence— 
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if coincidence it were—of the complete fulfilment of all the 
important predictions of the dream, one far more extraordinary 
than the fulfilment of any simple anticipation. Is there any 
explanation possible of the really curious part of the story, the 
discernment that a horse which had been called “The Teacher” 
was to run in the race, although Lord Vivian could not recall 
ever having heard of such a horse, without recourse to hypothesis 
of an unverified and as yet purely conjectural kind ?’ 

The writer of the article in the ‘ Spectator ’ proceeds to offer 
such an explanation :—‘ Supposing Lord Vivian to have really had 
something to do with the horse called “The Teacher,” and to have 
been told in a moment of almost complete inattention that it had 
been rechristened “ Aldrich,” it is barely possible—we do not say 
it is at all likely—that this association may have revived in sleep, 
without presenting any of the appearance of a memory. In his 
waking hours, his mind may have dwelt on Lord Rosebery as a 
coming power on the Turf, and that may have turned his attention 
to the name of Lord Rosebery’s horse. This name may, in sleep, 
have revived the half-obliterated association of old days, and the 
name of “The Teacher” may have come back. And then the 
imposing character of this name may have suggested a dream in 
which the dreamer was solemnly told that “ The Teacher” had won 
the race. Such, we say, is a possible, though not at all probable, 

xplanation of this strange dream, supposing it related with perfect 
accuracy. Certain it is, that our memories are often so much 
transformed in our sleeping state, that they hardly comport them- 
selves as memories at all, but rather as brand-new experiences, 
when they are really due to the laws of association, though of asso- 
ciation so completely stripped of all its most familiar elements as 
to look stranger than a totally new impression.’ 

Of course this explanation, even if accepted, gives no account 
of the fulfilment of the dream despite the heavy antecedent proba- 
bility against Aldrich winning. Unless we set this down to mere 
coincidence, we should either have to believe that Lord Vivian was 
specially favoured with a vision by which—if only he were clever 
enough to avail himself of the information—he might win much 
money on a horse-race (a somewhat questionable proceeding if he 
were assured that the information were trustworthy, and a some- 
what foolish proceeding if he were not), or else we must suppose 
that in his sleep information which he had once had (but had 
forgotten) about the horse’s qualities showed him what in his waking 
hours he could not have ascertained, that the horse really had a 
better chance than bettors imagined. Possibly persons who bet, 
on horse-races give their minds (or what they regard as such) so 
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entirely to that absorbing though not very ennobling pursuit, 
that they often dream about horses winning races. As their name 
is legion, and their dreams would therefore be multitudinous, the 
wonder rather is, perhaps, that we do not oftener hear of seemingly 
remarkable fulfilments of such dreams, than that one or two cases 
of the kind should be recorded. Certainly there is little in this 
case to encourage special faith in dreams about racing. However 
ready the believer in dreams may be to regard dream warnings as 
supernatural, he can hardly regard information about horse-races 
as communicated from above. If they came from the contrary 
direction, it would be unsafe to accept them with blind confidence, 
remembering to whom the parentage of falsehood has been, on 
excellent authority, attributed. 

RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

























Our Old Countrp Totvns. 


XI.—BOSTON. 


To a visitor from the shores of Europe the names of American 
towns are not a little surprising. All the lands of Homer, and 
nearly all the cities of Scripture, seem to be pressed into the service 
of the guide-books and time-tables, and sometimes the traveller may 
almost doubt, when the name of the station is called out, whether 
he be not waking from a reverie and travelling in the old country. 
Nearly all this chapter will be occupied by Boston and its associa- 
tions, and many readers may be surprised to see how much our own 
Boston is associated with the city of the States, nor will anyone be 
surprised at the erratic wanderings of a letter which was posted from 
Chester to a friend in Boston, and wandered free of expense twice 
across the Atlantic Ocean because ‘ Linc.’ was not inscribed on the 
envelope. Boston is easily approached through Stamford—the town 
which was seen by Nicholas Nickleby on the cold winter night 
when he made a dreary journey with the amiable Mr. Squeers. The 
churches that rose ‘dark and frowning’ above the snow were St. 
Michael’s, St. Mary’s, St. George’s, All Saints’, and St. John’s. There 
are many remains of fourteenth century architecture in Stamford, 
and traces of the Grey Friars, the Black Friars, and the Austin Friars. 
There is a curious account of an old custom in Stamford given by 
so careful an antiquary as Britton, and it was in existence in 1807, 
when he wrote. It is called Bull-running, and tradition says that 
William Earl of Warren in the reign of King John, standing on 
his castle wall, saw two bulls fighting, as indeed bulls will often 
fight, and a butcher who owned one set his dogs upon the animal 
belonging to him to get it away, but they chased it to Stamford, 

and were joined by a number of other dogs, who followed it with 

so much vigour that a large multitude assembled in the streets, 

and were charged upon by the bull, and some of them fared badly. 

The episode was so congenial to the tastes of the nobleman who had 

witnessed it from the beginning, that he gave the meadows where 

the entertainment commenced to the butchers of Stamford after 

the first crop was taken off on condition of their supplying a bull 

annually six weeks before Christmas to run the gauntlet hotly pur- 

sued by townsmen ; but when Britton wrote in 1807, the proceedings 

had so far fallen in interest and vigour that no extra duty was 
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entailed on the coroner. This is the land of the early settlers in 
New England. They left not from want, or because they were tired 
of their country. It was the incorrigible persecutions of the Stuarts 
that drove men who were as truly and loyally English as any that 
ever heard the lark carol into a distant and then a desert land, to 
become in the fulness of time the founders of the United States. 

The traditions of Boston are intimately connected with America, 
and the inhabitants will always listen with delight to the tales of 
those who have been there, and can describe what perhaps they 
would obtain easy absolution for having called their ‘ daughter.’ 
They have always a list of visitors from America who may have 
come to see the original town, and who rarely search in vain for the 
reminiscences or the tombs of their forefathers. These are found 
not only in the grand old church of St. Botolph, but in the neigh- 
bouring parishes of Leverton, Bennington, Butterwick, Freiston, or 
Skirbeck: and it is curious to remark how Boston names have 
crossed the ocean to New Boston. There are, for example, in Liver- 
pool not more than six Everetts, out of nearly half a million of 
inhabitants, and not a single address appears in the Liverpool 
directory of Cushing or Frothingham ; yet these names, familiar in 
America, are common in Lincolnshire, so that it is no manufactured 
ancestry. 


Quis genus Aneadim, quis Troje nesciat urbem. a 


And when John Cotton, after ministering some twenty years in 
blameless life at the church of St. Botolph, fled in disguise from 
the persecutions of Laud, he spoke of joining those of his fellow- 
countrymen whom he well knew, that had gone before him, and 
those that would follow after. A far more slender thread has 
sufficed to make a family tree out of recent additions to English 
aristocracy than Boston men might find in Lancashire. 

If we take also a railway guide and look at the stations round 
Boston (America), we find the same recollections of their old homes 
preserved. We have Lynn, Beverley, Ipswich, Woburn, ard 
Billerica, with many others that show that the pilgrim fathers and 
all their co-patriot8, in crossing the ocean, changed tieir skies but 
not their affections. 

Old Boston is a delightful town, and it would well repay a 
visit even as a pleasant trip to an American, especially as he 
may take in Lincoln with its gigantic cathedral on the way. It 
is only a few hours’ distance from Liverpool, and there are many 
choices of routes; but the Manchester, Lincoln, and Sheffield 
railway has probably the greatest attraction for an American 
tourist. 
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There is a singular resemblance in Boston to some of the best 
cities in Holland, and the tower of the church is said to have been 
copied from Antwerp. However this may be, anyone who walks up 
the wharves and banks of the Wytham will not fail to recognise 
the resemblance to acity in the Low Countries. The narrow river 
is lined on each side with tall old-fashioned warehouses, and these 
find their way into unexpected parts of the town. There are red- 
tiled roofs similar to those we find in Rotterdam and Antwerp, and 
some of these have introduced those gable-lights that help to make 
even warehouses picturesque. Not a few have their gables to the 
streets, and the low stories and small windows that crowd over 
each other do in reality indicate a more economic style of archi- 
tecture than the sumptuous warehouses of modern days; for I have 
often noticed in Montreal, a city that combines the old and modern 
America, that the warehouses which the French Canadians of the 
last century built are far more fitted for the requirements of the 
country than the gorgeous warehouses that are now taking their 
places. They are more easily warmed, and the lifts from one floor 
to another are so much easier. All along the Wytham are antique 
wooden wharves, where old-fashioned Dutch-looking vessels are 
moored, and some of these vessels are of great antiquity; hardly 
perhaps equalling the ‘ Mayflower;’ but certainly one that had 
traded for coals and came to we could hardly say an untimely end, 
was discovered by an astonished Court of Inquiry to have been built 
in the reign of William and Mary. Some English papers, in com- 
menting last year upon the circumstance, said that there was not 
a single plank of the old vessel left, but that all had been renewed. 
It is perhaps more probable that many of the old planks and timbers 
were remaining, and the repairs occupied a comparatively small 
surface. 

There is a peculiar feature also in Boston that reminds one of 
the thrifty days of our ancestors. Attached to the warehouses are 
some goodly dwellings where the old merchants used to live, and 
we can see through breaks in the streets great walls that surround 
broad gardens. There is one curious black-painted wooden ware- 
house that must have been there for many generations. It is built. 
of oak, and stands across the roadway on oak columns, having a walk 
under. Here and there, a flight of well-worn steps conducts any 
traveller who may require it to the water’s edge, where boatmen 
and fishermen do congregate, and are willing to do his bidding. 
The markets at Boston are held on Wednesdays, and on a much 
smaller scale on Saturdays, and these greatly resemble some of the. 
fairs where wool and staples were sold, when Boston was one of the 
few staple townsin England. A staple town, it is hardly necessary 
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Boston Harbour, on the Wytham (Linc.). 
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to add, was a town chartered to carry on a business in what is 
called a staple article, such as wool, or lead, or tin, and it was also 
a place for the receipt of the king’s customs; perhaps in the latter 
respect it might be said to resemble one of our own ports of entry, 
though it both exacted and was subject to greater obligations ; and 
if we observe the various contrivances in the market-place, it is not 
possible to avoid the conclusion that Boston market derives some 
of its peculiar character from the old times of the fairs. Curious 
vans are pushed out into the ample market square, and canvas 
awnings are erected early in the morning. Anyone passing through 
the square on Tuesday would notice only a large irregular space, 
overshadowed by the vast tower of St. Botolph’s church, and 
surrounded by substantial old-fashioned buildings; but at an early 
hour on Wednesday this large space is covered over with a fungous 
growth, and presents no appearance of the quiet of the day before. 
Railways and country waggons supply a goodly assortment of mer- 
chandise, and the vans that are run out from yards and converted 
into shops are soon filled with goods. One particular class of van is 
shown in the market square here: it is on low wheels, and is drawn 
out by a horse from some yard on market days. Its construction 
may be said to resemble a large trunk with a double lid, and this lid 
is turned to the street. When in commission the lower half of the 
lid is dropped down so as to form a gangway, and the upper part 
is supported so as to makea kindof awning. But the goods which 
are offered are very various, and in a short tour round the market 
square I noticed laid out for sale every kind of agricultural ma- 
chinery—ploughs, harrowing machines, and all the latest inventions 
in scythes andrakes. One enterprising Boston man had brought a 
small steam-engine, which he erected in a long tent, and soon had 
in working order. I passed later in the day to discover what his 
particular line of business was, and saw a great heap of axes, hedge- 
clippers, and knives, and even spades and shares that had been 
brought (in some instances from a long distance) to be ground. 
There were tailors’ shop:, dyers, American sewing-machines, corn 
merchants, sentry-boxes, one or two auctioneers’, probably to 
be on hand to dispose of unsold stock at the close of the day, 
and of course every possible kind of farming, or dairy, or garden 
produce. Next day we may search for the assembly in vain. 
The insubstantial pageant has faded and the square is swept and 
empty. 

Camden thus speaks of Boston: ‘It is a considerable town, 
standing on both sides of the Wytham, over which isa lofty wooden 
bridge. Its commodious harbour occasions it to be much frequented, 
and it has a large market-place, and a church remarkable for its 
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beauty and size, whose tower, running up to a great height, as it 
were hails travellers at a great distance.’ 























Widnesday Morning in Market Scuare, Beston, Lincolnshire. 


This is but too true, or at least the residents there in Edward I.’s 
time had too good cause to say so. The tower of St. John’s, its 
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predecessor, hailed too many travellers to its shadow, or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say the fair did. For a number of knights 
announced that there was to be a tournament at Boston, and so 
drew an exceptional amount of éclat to the coming fair; and when 
the fair of staples was at its height, the chivalrous knights entered 
the town disguised as monks, and when fairly in, they detached 
themselves over the place, and set fire to various parts of it. In 
the hurry that ensued, they set fire to the merchants’ tents and 
plundered their goods. It is said by some of the historians that 
the treasures in the tents were very great, and as the fair was 
advanced, much gold and silver had accumulated, which ran down 
in streams in Boston market square ; nor is this quite improbable: 
avery few moidores would make a great show when set loose in such 
away. The leader of this remarkable exploit, named Chamberlin, 
was subsequently captured and executed; but he always, to the 
last, refused to give the name of his accomplices. ‘ Better times 
succeeding raised Botolph’s town once more out of its ashes, and 
the staple for wool, &c. brought in great wealth, and invited the 
merchants of the Hanseatic League, who established here their 
guild or house. It is at present handsomely built and drives 
a considerable trade.’ Leland also, who lived in the reign of 
Henry VIIL., thus speaks of the calamity that overtook Buston: 
‘Mr. Paynel, a gentleman of Boston, tolde me, that syns that 
Boston of old tyme at the great famose fair there kept was burnt, 
that scant syns it ever came to the old glory and riches that it 
had ; yet sins hath it beene manyfold richer than it is now. The 
staple and the stiliard houses yet there remaine ; but the stiliard 
is little or nothing occupied. There were iiii colleges of freres, 
merchants of the stiliard cumming by all partes by est were wont 
greatly to haunt Boston, and the Grey freres tooke them in a 
manor for founders of their house, and many Esterlinges were 
buried there. In the blake freres lay one of the noble Hunting- 
feldes, and was a late taken up hole, and a leaden tull of 
Innocentius, Bishop of Rochester, about his neck.’ He further 
says that : * Ther remaineth at Boston a manor place of the Tilneys 
by their name, and one of them began the great steeple in Bostor, 
and lies in the church by the steeple.’ The men of Boston of the 
soke belonging to the honour of Richemunt in Holland paid 100/. 
and two palfreys that no sheriff or his bailiffs shouid interfere or 
have anything to do with them, but they should choose a bailiff of 
their own from among themselves, who was to answer at the 
Exchequer for pleas and outgoings, as they used to answer the Earl 
of Bretagne while it was in his hands. They received a charter 
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from the king; and the seal of the guild represented Bishop Blaise 
with a woolpack and crosier. 

Leland speaks of the ‘ faire market-place, and a crosse with a 
square tower,’ and says that at one time the church of the parish 
was at St. John’s, and St. Botolph’s was but a chapel to it. ‘ Now,’ 
however, in his time, ‘ the church of ,St. Botolph’s has become the 
principal one,’ and is indeed the ‘fairest of all in Lincolnshire,’ 
‘and served so with singing, and that of cunning men, as no parish 
is in all England.’ Richard Gough, the antiquary, who visited 
Boston in 1783, says that even then there was no trace of St. John’s 
church, and the font of St. Botolph’s was a new one that dated 
back only to 1667. He also says that the singing was ‘ not extra- 
ordinary ’ at the time he was there. 

We must always remember the uphill times the Boston men 
had in the fights with the sea in earlier days, almost resembling 
that of their opposite neighbours in Holland. It is often remarked 
that a luxurious soil is apt to beget a negligent race of cultivators, 
and indeed, if we look round Europe, we must admit that there is 
much reason in this, even though happily the rule is not universal ; 
but the Lincoln soil had to be reclaimed, and the tillers became 
all the fonder of it. In the year 1178 the old sea-bank at the 
mouth of the Wytham broke and flooded the fen country; but the 
sturdy inhabitants were equal to the occasion, and so soon repaired 
the damage that William of Malmesbury, writing twenty-three 
years after, says that the ‘country was a very paradise, and a 
heaven for the delight thereof’ And even if we may suspect that 
a little surplusage could be taken off this description, from the 
genial weather, and the happy frame of mind William happened 
to be in at the time he made his report, there is yet left abundant 
evidence of the energy with which the men of Boston and its 
neighbourhood set themselves to repair the damages. Now the 
many generations of toil have produced a magnificent country 
and a fine race of men—men who are descended from those that 
stood so boldly forward in asserting the liberties of England. It 
is impossible to go into Boston market on a Wednesday morning 
without being struck by the size and ‘heft,’ as the word goes there, 
of the countrymen. 

They cannot always, it is sad ‘to admit, be acquitted of sharp 
trading; for the year after William of Malmesbury was round the 
Boston fens, a complaint reached the king that the cloth the 
manufacturers were turning out was not so wide as it should be 
according to statute—that was, two ells between the lists. ‘ But 
instead of taking them in the king’s name,’ Camden says, ‘the 
merchants persuaded the justiciaries to leave them for a sum of 
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money, to the damage of many.’ The importance of Boston as a 
commercial centre may be gathered from the fact that when King 
John (who, like the line of Stuarts, perished in a ‘ desperate 
struggle against English freedom’) ordered a tax on merchants, 
London yielded 836/., Boston 780/., and Southampton 712/.; so 
that Boston was in reality the second town in England in com- 
mercial importance. In the year 1206, Ralph Gernum and Robert 
Clark of London were sent to the various ports of Lincolnshire 
with orders to collect every vessel capable of holding eight or 
more horses, which were to be sent to Portsmouth, and at the 
same time a very wholesale order was given for ‘all merchants, 
helmsmen, and sailors to repair to the king at Portsmouth ;’ and 
some idea of the energy of John, who has commonly been regarded 
as listless, may be gathered from the terms of his summons: 
‘ Anyone disregarding these commands, whatever be his country, 
we will always hold our enemy, wherever we find him in our 
dominions, whether on land or water.’ 
It would seem from the annals of Boston that the 


good old rule.... 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who.can, 


was well understood in the year 1276, when an inquisition was 
held by twenty-four jurors of wapentake, and they found that 
‘Robert de Tattershall claims to have at St. Botolph’s on the 
west side of the river a tonnage of lead and wool, and a court 
from seventh day to seventh day—they know not by what tenure.’ 
But the king’s claims seem to have been of a much more compre- 
hensive nature, and some of them, one would think, nobody would 
have cared much to have deprived him of. He not only claimed 
the ‘ assize of Beer and Bread,’ but also ‘the right of gallows, 
pillory, ducking-stool, and all waifs and strays of the sea from 
salting to wrangle, by what warrant they know not.’ 

The name ‘St. Botolph’s town’ that continually occurs was the 
origin of Boston. St. Botolph was a Saxon saint who lived in the 
seventh century, and was almost contemporaneous with the more 
celebrated St. Cuthbert. The common pronunciation in the 
eastern counties is St. Bottle, so the transition from Bottlestown 
to Boston is very comprehensible. He appears to have been a 
favourite saint along that coast, and the priory at Colchester, of 
which the west front and some of the walls remain, is very interest- 
ing. It seems to have been built in part with the Roman bricks 
that were used at the great military station there. 

Boston furnished during the reign of Edward III. a great part 
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of the navy that conveyed his army to the battle of Cressy, a battle 
that taught the world that a man-at-arms was equal to a knight 
of the most ancient lineage, and marked the period when feudalism 
began to totter to its fall. And almost at the same period the 
great church began to raise its stately head. Its history is quite 
characteristic of the Lincoln men. It was not erected by any 
wealthy prelate or lord of the soil, but was the free work of the 
inhabitants of Boston. Margaret Tylney gave five pounds towards 
the building, and two others gave similar sums, which were the 
largest amounts contributed; all the rest was made up of small 
sums. The tower is generally called ‘ Boston stump,’ though why 
so graceful and tall a structure should be called so is not at first 
clear; but the stem of a pollard tree would make the proportions 
of a high tower, and as a vessel approaches through Boston Deeps 
it has in a mist or in twilight very much the appearance of a stem, 
called a stump there, rising high above the flat lands. It was 
intended, indeed, as a landmark for mariners, and in its graceful 
lantern a beacon-fire used to be lit at night. It is not the only 
church tower that was used for a beacon-light; at Hadley the iron 
cradle that held the fire is still standing at its post. Boston 
tower is said, on the authority of a folio engraving published by 
Dr. Stukely in 1715, to have been begun in the year 1309, but 
no authority is given for this date. Some parts of the church 
may be nearly of that age, but the architecture of the tower 
is fully a century later. Of course it is supposable, when we con- 
sider how the money was raised for the church, that it may have 
been many ycars in building. 
The height is given in guide-books as 300 feet ; this must be 
taken from the water’s edge, for from the churchyard to the 
pinnacles it is 276 feet, whicu is, however, prodigiously high. It 
is a wonderful piece of architecture as to its mechanical con- 
struction, and four circular staircases, one in each turret, lead to 
the lantern, from which a view of a vast landscape stretches out 
to the west, while the German Ocean spreads out to the east. In 
early times this church had the right of sanctuary, and malefac- 
tors who could reach it were for the time safe from the process of 
the law. Curious theories of law prevailed in those times. A Mr. 
Francis with his horse was drowned in St. Botolph’s river near the 
church, and a fine of 11d. was levied on the horse’s skin: a 
grim judgment that was arrived at in consequence of that being 
regarded in court as the most valuable asset left. The river at 
Boston was at one time comparatively swift, though perhaps Leland’s 
‘runs like an arrow’ is hardly accurate ; at any rate, boat accidents 
were not uncommon, and in such cases a fine was levied on the boat. 
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Two females who fell into tubs of hot verjuice were scalded to 
death, and in this case the tubs were fined ; and in cases of wounds 
from weapons, the weapons were fined. These fines, of course, 
went to the crown. Walls at one time surrounded Boston, and 
some traces of them are yet left: these were keptin repair by tolls 
on goods, and a curious record is preserved of them. A ‘ weight,’ 
for some unexplained cause, was the Boston method of expressing 
256 pounds; perhaps it was given by the porters who had to con- 
vey packages of this measure across a wharf, or street ; at any rate, 
all ‘ weights’ of cheese, fat, tallow, butter, or lead for sale paid 3d. ; 
a hundred-weight was of course 112 pounds, and one of almonds, or 
rice, or wax, paid dd.; but this amount of pepper, ginger, white 
cinnamon, incense, quicksilver, vermilion, cinnamon, and what 
would now be termed heavy groceries, paid }d.; and so the lists 
run on, including everything that can have been in general use, 
even to fox-skins and stock-fish. It may be interesting to remark 
here that the many curious weights and measures that had prevailed 
in England saw their end on January 1, 1879, and since that the 
wonderful tables, that have puzzled not only Americans but English- 
men, have been merging into the imperial standard. Soon this was 
done in America, when the colonists went over; but it is a little 
singular that, though these measures have passed away, many of tLe 
old words obsolete in England have found a home in America, and 
can only be discovered here in provincial vocabularies. One of 
these I happened to meet with in a fine old hostelry at Boston, and 
asked a friend who had spent some years in America if he ever 
heard the expression ‘ game leg’ as applied to a damaged limb, or 
of anyone who had changed his residence as ‘ flitting, or a 
turkey-cock called a ‘ gobbler,’ or anyone being requiréd to ‘ foot’ 
a bill; all of which he said he had often heard, but never out 
of America, and I astonished him by pointing out every word in 
a book of old Lincolnshire dialect; but the list might have been 
extended indefinitely; and even what is often regarded as a 
pure American expression, ‘I guess,’ is really very old English. 


Chaucer says :— 
Her yellow hair was braided in a tress, 
Behind her back, a yard long, I guess; 


and Locke says, ‘ He whose design it is to excel in English poetry 
would not, I guess, think that the way of it was to make his first 
essay in Latin verse.’ Locke may, it is possible, have introduced 
it into Carolina. But it probably is only a variation of the old 
English word ‘ wis,’ to know anything, and that is almost the exact 
sense in which it is commonly used in the States. Many an 
* Americanism’ has been used in Boston grammar-school, before 
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the great exodus to Massachusetts. The drawing of Boston School 
here given is taken just as the precincts are entered from the road, 
There is a large imposing master’s house probably not more than 
a century old, and at its side is a very noble wrought-iron gate- 
way of greater age; a liberal playground leads up to the school, 
which was built in the year 1567, and endowed. The master’s 
-fees have been varied from time to time, both in the amount and 
in the manner of collection, and now they are fixed at 200l. with 
a residence. Under him was an usher, who is now styled the 
second master, and who is paid by rents rising from property. 
This building consists of a centre rather nicely broken by a bow 
window, and two wings. From the style one might have con 






















































































































































































Ancient Grammar School, Boston, Lincolnshire, founded a.v. 1567. 


sidered it to be later, but from James I. to Charles II. there is in 
such buildings a great general similarity. At the back of the school, 
enveloped in trees, is a fine old brick tower, once attached to a 
mansion-house that has disappeared. This is built of brick like 
Tattershall Castle, which was at one time the residence of the 
family who seem to have levied tolls on Boston, though the wapen- 
take jury, as we have seen, sadly declared that they did not know 
by what warrant. To make a slight digression here, it may be 
remarked that these tolls have in some instances survived up to the 
present time; as for example, a very wealthy English nobleman 
now living erects a barricade at the entrance to an old market and 
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levies 2d. on every four-footed animal that comes there to. be 
sold; if the custom has been abolished, it is only very recently, 
for I heard complaints of it the last time I was at the town in 
question. 

The brick tower just referred to is called Hussey Tower, and it 
stands to the north of St. John’s churchyard, which has before been 
mentioned; an ancient wall that runs along the roadway encloses it. 
The estate of Lord Hussey was granted to the corporation of Boston, 
and they sold and took away much of a venerable old mansion called 
Hussey Hall, but a great pile of gabled buildings was removed in 
1780, and various articles both before and since were carted 
away. An old engraving still remains that shows it to have been 
a very noble residence, and its removal was little less than a 
national loss. It might have been so readily converted, had it 
remained, into some fine institution, or even public offices—like 
Aston Hall near Birmingham, or Bank Hall near Warrington—but 
unhappily the powers decreed otherwise, and the materials were 
taken away and sold. One thing is clear, that it must have re- 
quired some time and labour to demolish it. The brickwork all 
round Boston is excellent; the old builders seem to have taken 
their models generally from the Low Countries on the other side of 
the German Ocean, though, singularly enough, they used the style 
of setting which is called English very generally, in preference to 
‘Dutch bond:’ and this is believed to be so much better construc- 
tively, that it is in the present day commonly employed.: The 
walls of Tattershall Castle and other old buildings in Lincolnshire 
are so perfectly even, that any builder would stand high in’ his 
craft who was able to put up such work. 

The grammar-school itself that has caused this digression has 
the following inscription over the door: ‘ Regine Elisabeth nono. 
Maior et Burgenses Bostonie uno et eodem consensu puerorum in- 
stitutionis gratia in piis litteris hance edificerunt scholam Gulielmo 
Ganocke stapule mercatore et tunc maiore .existenti.’” At one 
time the fairs alluded to in another place were held in the school 
enclosure, and even so lately as the-last century it was called the 
mart yard. It was enacted, however, that no soldiers should drill 
in the mart yard, for fear of distracting the attention of the 
scholars unduly. But the present market square has fur genera- 
tions been also a mart, Old Boston school has been the original 
‘alma mater’ where many a resident of New Boston might, trace 
the names of his forefathers. Boston records are, as a general 
rule, freely open, and especially to what Old Boston calls its 
offspring; and it is not very uncommon for farmers who come to 
market to speak of their namesakes across the deep, and dilate 
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on the prosperity of their tenth cousins; for it must be remem- 
bered that many of the early settlers in Massachusetts before 
Cotton’s time were men either from Boston or the neighbourhood ; 
and it has been remarked that they differed in most particulars 
from the earlier settlers in Maryland or Virginia; these had often 
either run through a patrimony, or were younger brothers of noble 
families with no prospects at home, that contrived to get a large 
grant of land where tobacco and cotton might be grown. The 
Massachusetts settlers were men of the middle and upper classes in 
England, and as such may be said to have differed even from the 
artisans who ventured across the Atlantic in the ‘ Mayflower.’ They 
wished only for substantial men in their number ; they were not 
driven from their fatherland by earthly want or adventure, or in 
hopes of finding the gold mines that Cabot had falsely said 
abounded in the New World. They were men who could not conform 
to the practices of English sacerdotalism, and tore themselves away 
with many a pang from their fatherland. ‘Our hearts,’ Winthrop’s 
followers wrote to some of the brethren they left behind, ¢ shall be 
fountains of tears for your everlasting welfare, when we shall be 
in our poor cottages in the wilderness.’ John Cotton,' the vicar 
of Boston, who resigned his benefice to join the new settlers, was a 
man of scholarship and high standing, and only left his vicarage 
because he would not conform to the genuflections and bowings 
that were ordained to be used in the Church of England ; his life 
was, it is true, without reproach, but he could not conform to what 
he believed to be superstition, and he appealed in vain to the 
Bishop of Lincoln and the Earl of Dorset to save him from 
the impending persecution, urging that for twenty years his sole 
aim had been to advance righteousness and godliness, and saying, 
with perfect truth, that his way of life was before all men, and 
none could challenge it. He indeed might have gone far beyond 
the patriarch in asking whose ox or whose ass he had taken, for 
he gave to the extent of his power, and left himself often very 
bare. All this Lord Dorset knew quite well, and his reply showed 
that at any rate he was not a hypocrite, for he told him that ‘ if 
his crime had been merely drunkenness, or uncleanness, or any such 
lesser fault,’ there would have been no difficulty at all in procuring 
his pardon, but as for Puritanism or nonconformity, these were too 
heinous, and he had better fly. But the Stuarts had run thirty 
years their astonishing career before Cotton left Boston for America, 

1 In an interesting article in the London ‘ Standard,’ which mentions Boston cele- 
brating its 250th anniversary, it is stated that Cotton was not the first minister who 
came to New Boston, but a somewhat crusty old divine, the Rev. Mr. Blaxton, had 


preceded him. He was, however, bought out by Winthrop, and settled in parts un- 
known with some few of his followers. 
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and Eliot and Cromwell all in vain had stood between them and 
their doom. Distance has hardly softened down those dreary days, 
though we can turn always with delight to the heroic souls that 
might hardly have been heard of in prosperity, but, like Boston 
beacon, shone all the brighter on the darkest night. 

The Puritans, it is unnecessary to say, only wished to worship 
in their own way, or else, if that were forbidden, to leave England 
for freer skies. But the .genius of Laud stopped the latter 
resource, and filled the English gaols with those who were only 
there for conscience’ sake. Still, to prevent vast numbers leaving 
the shores for America was beyond even his power, and indeed the 
dissolution of the Parliament in 1629 was accompanied by some 
of the most dramatic scenes in English history. The king had 
decided to rule without a parliament, and the doctrine of passive 
obedience was preached from almost all episcopal pulpits. Eliot, 
who was a great landed proprietor, was far from being a fanatic, 
but he caught the spirit of the times, and wrote from his country 
mansion, ‘ Nothing but Heaven shrouds us from despair ;’ and when 
he went up to the House of Commons afterwards—the last that sat 
before it was dissolved for eleven years—he broke out in impas- 
sioned eloquence : ‘ The Gospel is that truth in which this kingdom 
hath been happy through a long prosperity. This ground there- 
fore let us lay for a foundation of our building, that that truth, 
not with words but with actions, we will maintain. There is a 
ceremony used in the Eastern churches, of standing at the repeti- 
tion of the creed, to testify their purpose to maintain it, not only 
with their bodies upright but their swords drawn. Give me 
leave to call that custom very commendable.’ But now all was in 
confusion : Charles was in the Lords Chamber, and had summoned 
the Commons into his presence. The framers of the taxes who 
had appeared to answer their illegal levies before the Commons, 
pleaded the king’s commands for silence, and the Speaker inti- 
mated that he had a royal order to adjourn. Through all this 
confusion, however, Eliot was still on the floor of the House. The 
doors were locked against the king’s messengers ; the Speaker, with 
a sturdy sense of legality, was held down in the chair ; and Charles 
could have heard his own knell in the ringing cheers that greeted 
Eliot’s closing words, ‘none have ever gone about to break 
parliaments but in the end parliaments have broken them.’ It 
would be about five years after this memorable scene that John 
Cotton decided to give up his vicarage at Boston, and fly to New 
England. Cotton belonged to an old and honourable English 
family. One branch has for many generations been settled at 
Combermere Abbey in Cheshire, a venerable mansion in a very 
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beautiful park, that once belonged to the Cistercian monks, and 
skirts one of the meres or small lakes which are a feature in 
Cheshire. This branch of the family is now represented by Lord 
Combermere. ‘To another branch belonged Charles Cotton, whose 
name will always be held dear as the associate of good old Isaac 
Walton. Walton, by the way, curiously appears as an admirer of 
Sheldon the Archbishop of Canterbury, who in his palace at 
Lambeth listened with amusement to the mock sermon of a 
cavalier, who had returned from Boston and Essex, and held up 
the nasal twang and Puritan idioms to derision; yet Sheldon was 
by no means the worst of his day, or good old Isaac Walton would 
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Cotton Memorial, restored at the cost of residents in the United States. . 


not, have spoken so kindly of him as he did, even though it must 
be admitted that he warmed over him as a fisher, not of men, but 
of ‘the barbel or umber.’ Cotton was born at the town of Derby 
on December 4, 1585. His father was Rowland Cotton, a lawyer, 
and it was at first intended that he should follow the profession of 
his father, in order to enable him to recover some estates that had 
left the family, as was supposed, unjustly; but fortunately his lot 
was otherwise cast, and he went, after having passed a creditable 
eareer at Derby school, to Trinity. College, Cambridge, where at 
the age of twenty-one he became a Master of Arts. He married 
Elizabeth Horrocks, the sister of James Horrocks, a celebrated 
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minister of Lancashire: and the family of Horrocks is as well known 
by Australian and American ‘ dry-goods’ merchants cf the present 
day as is Witney in Oxfordshire, a town that at one time excelled 
all others in the manufacture of blankets, and can boast of a noble 
church with one of the richest livingsin England. Of this church, 
as it happens, a grandson of Cotton’s born in America became rector, 
having accompanied his father to England in the year 1688. In 
his day Witney was in its glory, and twenty shuttles were busy 
where now we only have one. Among Cotton’s descendants are 
the families of Cushing, Everett, Frothingham, Grant, Hale, 
Jackson, Lee, Mather, Storer, Thayer, Tofts, Tracy, Upham, 
Walter, Whiting, and many other well-known names. The chapel 
shown on the previous page lies on the south-west angle of St. 
Botolph’s church, and was restored to Cotton’s memory by the 
residents of the United States, at a cost of 7000. sterling. An in- 
scription in Latin by the Hon. Edward Everett of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, records the circumstance. ! 


In perpetuam Johannis Cottoni memoriam 
Hujus ecclesize multos per annos 
Regulantibus Jacobo. et Carolo, Vicarii 
Gravis, diserti, docti, laboriosi. 

Dein propter res sacras in patria misere turbatas 
. Novis sedibus in novo orbe queesitis. 
Ecclesive primarie, Bostonie, Nov-Anglorum 
Nomen hoc venerabile. 
In Cottoni honorem deducentis 
Usque ad finem vite summa laude 
Summaque in rebus tam humanis quam divinis auctoritate 
Pastoris et Doctoris, 
Annis CCXXV, post migrationem ejus peractis 
Prognati ejus civesque Bostonienses Americani 
A fratribus Anglicis ad hoc pium munus provocati 
Ne viri eximii nomen 
Utriusque orbis desiderii et decoris 
Diutius a templo nobili exularet 
In quo per tot annos oracula divina 
Diligenter docte sancteque enuntiavisset 
Hoc sacellum restaurandum, et hanc tabulam ponendam 
Anno salutis recuperate 
Libenter grate curaverunt. 


Cotton was not the only English clergyman who left at that 
time to found a new church. Hooker went from Hartford to found 
the church of Hartford, giving the name to the city, as Cotton’s 
friends had done for Boston. For many years Cotton continued his 
labours in his new country, and could he only now see the result of 
his pilgrimage, he might say, ‘ With my staff I crossed over this 
Jordan, and now I am become two bands.’ 
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But darker times were still before the Puritans, and however 
disastrous these might be to England’s welfare, they were of great 
benefit to the Western Hemisphere. It is true that Cromwell 
appeared on the scene, and during his short reign peace and 
justice were restored ; but his mighty soul had hardly passed away, 
before the third of the Stuarts appeared on the scene, and 
sauntered into the palaces of his ancestors as if he had only 
returned from the ‘ grand tour,’ and as if the solemn protest of 
Cromwell’s whole reign and the terrible tragedy of Whitehall had 
no concern for him. He devoted the whole of his not inconsider- 
able abilities to cultivate all that was frivolous and nearly all that 
was vicious in life, and to mock, and teach others to mock, at 
whatever was earnest: but the ill-starred house was permitted to 
descend to even a lower depth still before the long suffering of 
England was filled up to the measure, and the Stuarts banished. 
James II. came to the throne, and from the first outstripped even his 
brother in wickedness. Perhaps, indeed, he was the worst monarch 
that ever sat on an English throne. Those who would have gone 
over the ocean quietly to New England were imprisoned, and except 
in the actual bloodshed, England resembled Spain ai the time of 
the Spanish Inquisition. Bunyan was imprisoned in Bedford Gaol 
in Charles II.’s time, with many other good men who had not suc- 
ceeded in crossing the ocean, and his mental sufferings were 
touchingly told. The parting from his wife, he says in his own 
pathetic language, was ‘like the pulling off the flesh from the 
bones, and that not because I am somewhat too fond of those great 
meraies, but also because I should often have it brought to my 
mind the many hardships, miseries, and wants my poor family was 
like to meet with should I be taken from them.’ He is especially 
anxious about his ‘ poor blind child.’ He says, knowing too well 
the hard times that Puritans were having: ‘Poor child, what 
sorrow art thou to have for thy portion in this world! thou must 
be beaten, must beg, suffer cold, hunger, nakedness, and a thousand 
calamities, though I cannot now endure the wind should blow 
upon thee.’ Whether the strictly Saxon spirit of independence 
—the spirit that enabled the inhabitants to hold out so long 
against the Normans—lingered longest in the lands round the 
fens, it may not be easy to say; but this part of England was the 
stronghold of the Puritans,—and there is hardly a town that has 
not several namesakes in New England. 


ALFRED RIMMER, 
(To be concluded.) 


a 





An Erpengive Derby. | 


WueENn one gets beyond middle age, a reflection occurs to one 
occasionally—whether one is naturally inclined to think of such 
matters or not—of which our youth has no experience. ‘ How 
many of our friends, alas, have “joined the majority!”’ When 
we are young, and a contemporary is immaturely carried off, the 
incident, it is true, may strike us more forcibly than when the 
same thing happens in later years, but it strikes us as exceptional 
. and without any relation to our own tenure of life. Tom and 
Jack die of a fever, or have their necks broken in a steeple-chase, 
or are shot in the wars, and as we ourselves are careful about 
contagion, and don’t hunt, and have never dreamed of joining the 
Army, the melancholy event is placed under the head of ‘ Casual- 
ties,’ and, as far as its moral is concerned, is soon forgotten. 
But when we have arrived at a time of life when about half our 
old friends are in this world and half in the other, their losses 
begin to have a more personal application. The great Dr. Johnson 
used to advise folks of mature years to make friends with young 
people, so that in their old age they should not be left desolate. 
But, in the first place, it is not easy for men to make new friends 
of their juniors (who naturally prefer companions of their own 
time of life); and, in the second, they can never fill the places of 
the old ones. They may be better men, or even pleasanter 
companions, but their thoughts and emotions do not move in the 
same common plane with our own; the bond of contemporaneous- 
ness is wanting; we may be ‘in the same boat’ with them, but 
there is an ever-pres@nt sense that we are not going with them for 
the whole voyage, but must presently disembark at Cape Farewell, 
while they sail serenely on. 

The circle of friends of even an old man is usually, indeed, 
filled up in some sort of fashion ; it is not so much that there are 
gaps in it as that there are new faces; but, like another Macbeth, 
with a still keener gift of spiritual insight, he sees the ghost, notwith- 
standing that the chair is actually occupied. The friends of some 
men fall off from them into the arms of death much quicker than 
those of others. In the country, where men live monotonous lives, 
and are not given to change of habitation, they seem to last the 
longest ; though, on the other hand, when they do depart, it is 
more difficult to supply their place. A young neighbour may 
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esteem one as a friend of his father, but he can rarely be won to 
one’s self for one’s own sake. The greybeards hang on by them- 
selves in a lessening ring. In town, matters are somewhat 
different. The differences of age among companions are less 
marked ; but one’s contemporaries disappear earlier. This, I am 
afraid, is owing to the more rapid rate at which’ some of us 
Londoners live. For myself, I am a quiet, domestic old creature, 
and seem to most people, I hope, always to have been so. But, in 
my time, I have heard the chimes at midnight once or twice— 
and even oftener. 

There is a spot in Bond Street which associates itself, when- 
ever I pass it, with memories of the dead. It is now covered with 
new buildings, but an hotel—the Clarendon—once stood there, at 
which it was thought the right thing by young gentlemen of the 
town to dine; and more especially when (as in my own case) 
neither their means nor their position in the world justified them 
in so doing. The place was very expensive—which, then as now, 
in the case of an hotel, was half-way to a reputation. 

It was at the time of the great railway mania, when immense 
sums of money were given to engineers, and even to engineers’ 
assistants, for surveying and for furnishing plans to lay before the 
Parliamentary committees within a specified time. Officers of the 
scientific corps got leave by the score, I remember, at that period, 
under pretence of ‘ urgent private affairs,’ and spent their holiday 
in going about the country with a theodolite and a measuring 
chain, in the service of the Great Diddlesex or other enterprising 
line. I regret to say that I did something of the kind myself, but I 
was only an apprentice in an engineering firm in Great George 
Street, which is perhaps too near the lawyers in Westminster Hall 
to permit of the cultivation of morals. On the plea of going to 
visit my Aunt Susan, in Devonshire—whom I am afraid I repre- 
sented as ‘ breaking’—I offered my valuable Services to a railway 
company in Wales, and realised what, if measured by their intrinsic 
value, was a very large sum—two hundred pounds for a week’s 
work—which was at the rate, you see,of ten thousand a year, and 
seemed to admit of a little extravagance. That was howI came 
to find myself, on the eve of a certain Derby Day, dining with 
eleven other young gentlemen at the Clarendon. 

Some of them had a better right to be indulging in such a 
luxury than myself (which is not, indeed, saying much for them), 
but the sum per head which the entertainment cost us represented, 
in the case of others, a whole week of their incomes, at the very 
least. There are fast men in plenty in these days, of course, but 
I don’t suppose money was ever spent so quickly and so lavishly 
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as at the period of which I am speaking. It had come as a wind- 
fall to most of us, and it went almost as suddenly as it came. As 
a rule, we had not been used either to the possession of money or 
to the spending of it; our calling—we were all in the civil engi- 
neering line—was a grave and hard-working one, and most of us 
were ‘ seeing life’ and enjoying the pleasures of the town for the 
first time. I am afraid that first realisation of Fortune’s favours 
did none of us much good. It gave a taste for dissipation which 
lasted long after the means of gratifying it were exhausted; nor 
can I help thinking that among the evils wrought by the railroad 
speculation at that time may be reckoned incidentally this cir- 
cumstance, that of those twelve young fellows, so full of health and 
spirits, who dined together on the occasion I have in my mind, 
only two besides myself are now in the land of the living. 

One of these is old Bruncker, Director of half the railway com- 
panies in England, who travels with a dozen golden keys, which 
free him over every line like an ‘open sesame;’ he has never 
built a bridge (except to carry himself to fortune) nor made a 
tunnel, and I am afraid he is best known to the public as a 
‘ guinea-pig ’ (from his habit of sitting at boards and receiving for 
it that nominal remuneration, though in his case it stands for a 
much larger sum); but I am told that old Bruncker has shown 
such extraordinary talents for the manipulation of coal contracts 
that when he dies he will ‘cut up’ for a hundred thousand pounds 
—which seems to afford my informants an immense gratification. 

The other survivor is Laurence Gray, the inventor of a calcu- 
lating machine which is to throw Babbage himself into the shade. 
He once sent me a ticket for a private view of it, and was good 
enough to explain his system, so far as he had gone with it; that 
is twenty years ago, and the theory is not perfected yet ; but even 
then the details were sufficient to give me vertigo. The man him- 
self, though constantly dwelling on this Frankenstein of cogs and 
wheels, has become a machine, and ‘lisps’ (for he has lost half his 
teeth) ‘in numbers.’ 

I have no present relations with either Gray or Bruncker, and 
when I think of them it is as they were in the old times. The 
former, thoughtful and silent, but with a kindly and generous 
heart; the latter, a vigorous and sprightly lad of great determina-~ 
tion of character. The other nine are dead. That is why those 
new and staring buildings that stand on the site of the old Claren- 
don are for me haunted houses; sometimes, as I gaze on them as I 
pass by, they fade and disappear like a dissolving view, and in 
their stead I see this picture : 

A large and brilliantly-lighted room, with a long table, with a 
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sumptuous dessert upon it, and the rarest wines. The air is thick 
with tobacco smoke, but I recognise the faces of the guests dis- 
tinctly. ‘Some of them are handsome; all of them are young and 
bright ; even the pale cheek of Laurence Gray glows with excite- 
ment, and bis thoughtful eyes have fire in them. Bruncker is the 
Chairman of the evening; he was a pushing man even in those 
days, and made his way to the front of us. His face is flushed, 
but he could always carry a great deal of liquor, and it only made 
him more resolute and dogmatic. There is a good deal of noise 
in the room, but when he speaks his strident voice makes itself 
heard. 

‘Is anyone going to the Derby to morrow ?’ 

It is curious, and shows how new are the pleasures of the town 
to us, that no one happens to be going; we probably knew more 
about the nature of odds than most young men of our age, but 
horse-racing had small attraction for us. 

‘Suppose we all go together!’ continued Bruncker, in tones 
that were fated to convince many a Parliamentary committee in 
years to come; ‘it will be great fun; we will have a drag that 
will hold us all. Tl drive.’ 

The idea was favourably received ; we had all been swearing 
eternal friendship, and were very willing to prolong our companion- 
ship into the next day. ‘ But,’ said one, ‘ can we get a drag at this 
eleventh hour? They will probably be all engaged.’ 

‘ Of course we can get one,’ replied Bruncker contemptuously, 
‘if you don’t mind having to pay.’ 

The objector protested very earnestly that he didn’t mind, and 
expressed generally, but briefly, his sovereign contempt for all con- 
siderations of expense. 

Bruncker rang for pen and ink, and wrote a note to a well- 
known livery-stable keeper in the neighbourhood : 

‘Send a drag with four horses to my chambers to-morrow at 
nine o'clock.’ He liked the idea of such an imposing vehicle 
starting from his own rooms, and had therefore arranged for our 
assembling there. 

‘But,’ remonstrated the head waiter, when informed that he 
was to send round to Mr. Martingale’s at once, ‘ the office have 
been shut up for these three hours.’ 

‘Then ring till somebody opens it,’ exclaimed Bruncker in a 
voice of thunder. ‘ Go, sir.’ 

In half an hour, during which we had grown no soberer, the 
man came back with the information that every drag at Mr. 
Martingale’s disposal was engaged for the next day, but that he 
thought some arrangement might be made if Mr. Bruncker and 
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his friends were prepared to pay for it. The hire of the drag in 
that case would be 801. 

‘ The drag is ours, gentlemen, I conclude,’ said the Chairman, 
‘By all means,’ exclaimed everybody in chorus; not the least 
allusion being made to the monstrous cost. To some, indeed, the 
fact of the expedition being so expensive was one of its chief re- 
commendations; to others, the reflection that the expense would 
be divided among so many swept awdy their scruples; while in a 
few cases, as was afterwards discovered, the matter was utterly 
indifferent, since they had already come to the bottom of their 
purses, and could pay their shares with equal facility —that is to 
say, could not pay them at all—-whether they were in pounds or 
shillings. 

We were all pretty punctual at Bruncker’s rooms the next 
morning, and really not much the worse for our dissipation. The 
shakiness of the knees which is one of the lightest: penalties in- 
flicted upon old stagers for sitting up at night, and, above all, 
that intense desire to ignore the daylight and go to bed again, 
were unknown to us young fellows. There were brandy-and-sodas 
for every one, and our spirits rose like the corks. Our host apolo- 
gised in his lordly way for not being able to give us breakfast at 
so short a notice, but promised to provide us with supper; and at 
10 o’clock we took our places on the drag. Of course, Bruncker 
drove, and though there may have been better whips, I will lay. 
my life that nobody ever looked as though he were half so good a 
one. It is my private impression that he had never driven four- 
in-hand in his life, but the leaders, who turned short-round and 
stared at him at starting, seemed so convinced by that scrutiny of 
his indomitable disposition, that they backed into their proper 
places, and maintained them with great docility throughout the 
journey. We were all on the roof except Laurence Gray, who had 
selected an inside place among the hampers, with the object, I 
believe, of calculating at his leisure the distance travelled by the 
number of revolutions of the wheels. We were a very merry party, 
and remained so—almost—to the end of the chapter. 

It is not necessary to describe the humours of that oft-depicted 
scene, the Derby Day. There was no railroad in those times, so 
that ‘the road’ was much more thronged than it is at present, 
but otherwise matters were much as they now are. Vast clouds 
of dust, with drink enough to lay it; the hum of innumerable 
voices, like very big B’s among the hives; ten thousand faces 
turned to the right like sheet-lightning, to watch the horses, 
then—as they rounded the corner—turned to the left like a swift 
eclipse ; an unnatural silence, with a sense of tension, and then a 
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roar that shakes the earth. Who has not seen these things for 
once in his life, misses a striking page—most brilliantly illustrated 
—of the Book of Human Life, while for the philosopher it affords 
reflection in plenty. We twelve were not philosophers, nor any- 
thing like it, to begin with, and before the day was over became 
slightly affected with—well, the novelty and excitement of the 
situation. Perhaps it was the watching the rouge et noir tables 
(which were then winked at’); or the combinations of colour ex- 
hibited by the jockeys’ jackets ; or even the stimulating air of the 
downs; but the opinion of those who experienced the sensation in 
question—which was that of occasional vertigo—attributed it to 
the novelty of the scene. Of one thing they were positively cer- 
tain—‘ shirtin ’—that it had nothing whatever to do with the 
champagne from Fortnum & Mason’s, a most respectable firm, 
who sell nothing deleterious ; and none of us—especially the suf- 
ferers, who surely ought to have known—had taken more than a 
few glasses of it, and those ‘hard frost’ (half froth). However, 
the effect of it all was to stimulate—to a somewhat morbid degree, 
perhaps—our sense of right, and more particularly of the right of 
way, and that being impeded on the road home by a waggon full of 
‘roughs’ or rowdies, we all left our vehicle and fought them on 
the road, except Bruncker, who remained on the box-seat, like 
Napoleon on an eminence, suggesting various military mancuvres, 
and Laurence Gray, who, finding himself (as he afterwards pro- 
tested) utterly unable to open the coach door, occupied himself 
with calculating the relative probabilities of danger to life from 
the impact of the human fist and of that of a ginger-beer bottle, 
with which missile our opponents were well supplied. In the 
end, we left nine of them in the ditch, and having dispersed the 
rest, we resumed our journey with much satisfaction. 

In the very flush of victory, however, a sad catastrophe awaited 
us. We came presently to a spot where, beside the crowded road, 
stood a public-house. Before it was a four-wheeled vehicle 
with two women in it, their male companions having gone into the 
inn to refresh themselves, and left them there. One of the two, I 
happened to remark (for one noticed those things in those days), 
was exceedingly good-looking, or, rather, she would have been so 
but for a deep scar upon her left temple. The scar was in the 
form of a cross, but the young lady herself was undoubtedly a 
Jewess. Her companion, who was an elderly person, seemed to be 
alarmed as we swept by, for there was very little space to spare ; 
but the girl seemed not unconscious of my admiring gaze, and, 
I flattered myself, appreciated it. Then all of a sudden there was 
a crash; the four-wheeled vehicle seemed to tumble to pieces 
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like a house of cards, and the two women were thrown under our 
wheels. 

I was off the drag in an instant, and, with one or two others, 
helped to carry the sufferers into the inn. The elder woman was 
not much hurt, but the other’s eyes were closed and she remained 
utterly unconscious—indeed, to all appearances, dead. Their 
male friends were not only alarmed, but very violent in their 
indignation against us. In my opinion, we had not been much to 
blame, and if the four-wheeler had not been the most ramshackly 
and rotten of vehicles it would have suffered little or nothing 
from the contact with our drag, which, as it happened, was going 
but slowly. But at the moment, I was too much horrified—as, 
indeed, we all were—at the misfortune that had taken place, to 
entertain such considerations, and, far from defending ourselves, 
could only express contrition. I felt very acutely for the husband 
of the young woman, a Mr. Abrahams, from the neighbourhood of 
the Minories, not in himself interesting (I remember he squinted 
intensely—a natural blemish which is often aggravated by excite- 
ment), but invested for the moment with a natural sympathy and 
commiseration. - He raved about his two motherless children, and 
against the wretches who had made them orphans, in a very 
distressing manner, nor was he much comforted when a doctor 
arrived—we did not know from whence, but he looked as if he had 
been to the Derby like the rest of us—and pronounced the case to 
be a very dangerous one. After doing all we could—which, indeed, 
was not much—and again expressing our great regret, Bruncker 
gave his address (he was the only one of us at that time who 
could boast of a respectable one), and we drove away in a very 
depressed condition. If we had been older men, or medical 
students, we should, doubtless, have taken the matter much more 
coolly, but the possibility of our having been the cause of death to 
a fellow-creature—‘ and such a good-looking one, too!’ as one of 
us observed with genuine pathos—affected us immensely. 

So completely was the pluck taken out of us, that I believe 
half a dozen hostile costermongers could have defeated the whole 
party, and I need not say that we drove very slowly and carefully 
the rest of the way. I assert with confidence that our grief was, 
in the main, unselfish, but no doubt the motives for it were a little 
mixed. Supposing anything should happen more than had 
happened to the poor young woman, a public inquiry into the 
matter would, to some of us, have been very disagreeable. My 
own respected employers, for example, imagined that I was still 
soothing the last hours of my Aunt Susan—which had been over 
for some time; that is, the plans, elevations, and sections of the 
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Welsh Railway were over, only, as I had leave for a month, I was 
making the most of my holiday. And, though ‘ Aunt Sallies’ are 
relatives often to be found at the Derby, Aunt Susans are not; 
and I foresaw, in the case of any coroner’s inquest in which I 
might be examined as a witness, some very unpleasant complica- 
tions. Considerations of a similar kind were pressing on many of 
us, and Bruncker himself, who was somewhat our senior and 
already getting into practice on his own account, was not a whit 
less anxious to avoid publicity in such a matter than ourselves. 
An engineer—even a civil one—often kills a good many people, 
but only in a professional way, and a verdict of manslaughter on 
the Queen’s highway (and not on a viaduct) is very far from a 
recommendation to him in the way of business. 

However, by the time we reached London, affairs had begun to 
wear for us a less serious air, and, under the influence of Bruncker’s 
supper—which was a very good one—the cloud arising from our 
late mischance dispersed itself still more rapidly. We had finished 
our meal, and were engaged in discussing an immense bowl of gin 
punch, for the mixing of the materials of which Laurence Gray 
had as great a reputation at that time as he has since acquired for 
‘combinations’ of another kind, when there was a knock at the 
door, and there entered, unannounced, a pale stranger. If it had 
been pallida Mors herself, it could scarcely have alarmed us 
more, and, indeed, something told us at once that it was one of 
her messengers. ‘Who the deuce are you, sir?’ inquired 
Bruncker, audacious to the last, but as quick as any of us to grasp 
the nature of the visitor’s errand. 

‘You are Mr. Bruncker, I believe,’ returned the man in grave 
and solemn tones ; ‘I have been commissioned by my neighbour, 
Mr. Moss Abrahams, of No. 3 Castor Street, Minories, to commu- 
nicate to you a sad piece of intelligence. His wife—the lady with 
whose vehicle you came in such violent collision this evening*as 
it was standing before the “Swan with Two Necks” at Harly—is 
dead.’ 

There was a universal expression of horror. 

‘Of course you regret it, gentlemen,’ continued the visitor, 
looking round the well-furnished apartment with an air of dejection 
that was strangely combined with the keen glance of an appraiser. 
* Unhappily, fine words butter—I mean, no expressions of sympathy 
can restore the departed to her bereaved ones. I am come for 
your names and addresses, that you may be summoned to the 
inquest which will, of course, be held on the unfortunate lady’s 
remains.’ 

‘One moment,’ said Bruncker, before anyone could do more 
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than shiver; ‘I conclude I shall not be overstepping the limits of 
possibility in supposing that you are an attorney ?’ 

The stranger bowed in acknowledgment of the compliment— 
indeed, he had looked much more like a sheriff's officer, a class of 
person with whom some of us were personally acquainted—and 
produced his card. 

‘Mr. Moss Davis, Castor Street.’ 

‘What! another Moss ? Any relation of Mr. Moss Abrahams ?’ 
inquired Bruncker. 

‘A connection by marriage only; I am the brother ’"—here his 
voice, which was a stertorous snuffle, seemed to change its sex and 
become a sniffle—‘ the brother of the deceased party.’ 

Bruncker looked at me significantly: ‘I think, if you and Gray 
were to stop here, and the rest were to go away, we should be 
better able to discuss this matter with Mr. Davis; we are rather 
too large a party for a business consultation.’ 

‘Yes, curiously enough, exactly a jury,’ said the attorney. 
After which professional remark he again gave way to pathos. 
As the rest of the party, save the three who had been excepted, 
were already (and I am bound to say, with some alacrity) leaving 
the room, he, however, at once recovered himself sufficiently to 
demand their names and addresses. ‘ You may depend,’ he said to 
each, with much earnestness and unction, as though he were giving 
notice of the arrival of a hamper of game or a birthday present, 
‘upon receiving your summonses in due course.’ No nine young 
gentlemen of honest antecedents were probably ever so frightened 
by a limb of the law before. 

I could see that Bruncker himself was uneasy, and that 
Laurence Gray was calculating certain chances which for once had 
nothing to do with mathematics. ‘ Would it improve our position, 
do you think,’ he whispered, ‘for Bruncker to throw the attorney 
otit of window ?’ I replied in the same low voice that I thought 
not; but he only shook his head, mentioned our height from the 
ground in feet and inches, and muttered something about ‘the 
advantage of bringing public opinion to bear upon our side.’ 

As soon as we four were alone, Bruncker began to swagger. 
‘These young fellows are now gone, Mr. Davis, and let me tell 
you you have only men of business to deal with. What you have 
come about is, in two words—pecuniary compensation.’ 

‘I do assure, you, sir, upon my honour,’ replied the attorney, 
with a sigh and a glance at the gas chandelier, ‘that nothing was 
further from my thoughts. Of course, I mourn my sister’s untimely 
demise—cut off, as one may say, poor thing, in her very prime, 
and the prop and mainstay of her infant family; she also had the 
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management of her husband’s business establishment—one of the 
largest second-hand furniture shops in the Minories—so that 
half his income has died with her; but I also feel for you young 
men as having become—I do not wish to use strong language— 
but, to speak plainly, you, Mr. Bruncker, will undoubtedly be 
indicted as a principal, and the rest of your friends as accessories, 
for manslaughter.’ 

‘What nonsense!’ exclaimed Bruncker; ‘it was a mere 
accident that might have happened to anybody; we are all very 
sorry, of course, but we couldn’t help it. I was driving very 
carefully, and by no means fast.’ 

‘Only five and a half miles an hour, exclaimed Laurence 
Gray ; ‘ I happened to be looking at the spokes at the moment, and 
gauged the rate exactly.’ 

* And you were all of you quite sober ?’ said the attorney, with 
a smile of incredulity that was quite sickening. ‘Not ready to 
brawl and fight, I dare say, nor to drive over unoffending persons 
for the mere fun of the thing !’ 

‘Good heavens!’ cried I indignantly, ‘what rubbish you 
talk. We were all as quiet as mice and as grave as Judges.’ 

‘I am delighted to hear it,’ returned Mr. Davis coolly, taking 
_ up his hat as if to go, ‘for, in that case, I have made a complete 
mistake, and am addressing the wrong parties. The fact is, we 
have at least half a dozen witnesses—of humble calling, but irre- 
proachable character—who, after your departure from the “ Swan 
with Two Necks,” came, unsought, to furnish us with certain 
evidence ; they say that the occupants of your drag were disgrace- 
fully drunk, and only a few hundred yards from the inn had 
absolutely descended from the vehicle and made an unprovoked 
assault upon them; of course, if they are mistaken as to your 
identity, that is another matter; but I can only say that it would 
have been hard for their nearest and dearest relatives to have 
identified some of them.’ } 

Then we all remembered how we had got off the drag and 
fought the roughs, an incident which, dwarfed by the subsequent 
catastrophe, up to that moment had escaped our recollection. 

‘I believe there was some little previous altercation about the 
rule of the road,’ admitted Bruncker. 

‘I believe there was,’ said Mr. Davis. ‘ Well, the question is, 
gentlemen, are you prepared to stand your trial? If a verdict of 
manslaughter is returned, as it undoubtedly will be, you will, of 
course, have to do it. It is your affair, of course, but—’ Here 
he made a sudden stop; then exclaiming: ‘ However, that is no 
matter; good evening,’ he rose and laid his hand upon the door, 
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‘But how are you to prevent this verdict of manslaughter ?’ 
inquired Bruncker, who, it was plain enough, was now thoroughly 
frightened. 

‘Pardon me, sir,’ said the attorney, ‘ but that is my affair. It 
is very difficult—very difficult indeed—amid the glare of publicity 
and the Paul Prying of the press to burke a public inquiry; it is 
a thing nothing would induce me to attempt except from a very 
strong motive of compassion for the youth and inexperience of an 
offender, or offenders, he added with professional preciseness ; 
‘but it is a thing that can be done if you have money to pay for it.’ 

It was curious to contrast the slowness and hesitation with 
which our visitor had hinted at the dangers of ‘ squaring’ justice, 
and the benevolent feelings which were actuating him, with the 
rapid jerk with which he brought out the last pregnant sentence— 
‘if you have the money to pay for it.’ All the rest seemed some- 
how laboured and mechanical, whereas the peroration appeared to 
gush forth as naturally as water from a spring, and also with a 
certain impetnosity, as though up to that moment he had kept 
his thumb on it. It was singular, too, how the obvious greed of 
the man at once seemed to quench our own regretful sympathies 
for the victim whose cause he was espousing ; we beheld before us 
no longer a ruined home and motherless orphans, but a compensa- 
tion claim. 

‘ With business men,’ continued Mr. Davis, perceiving that he 
had abandoned his véle of Injured Relative somewhat too abruptly, 
‘it is idle to waste time which is valuable to them upon merely 
sentimental considerations. My unfortunate brother-in-law has 
been bereaved ; his residence, including his business premises, has 
been made desolate; but what he feels is, it is no use crying over 
spilled milk, and that he must make the best of it, and the most 
of it.’ It struck us all that it was rather early for the widowed 
Mr. Moss Abrahams to take this extremely practical view of the 
matter, and I ventured to say as much. 

‘My good young sir,’ said the attorney, becoming, what with 
snuffle and vehemence, almost inarticulate, ‘ vat damned nonsense 
you do talk!’ Then he explained to us more quietly, hut still 
with v’s instead of w’s, that there was not a moment to lose in 
the matter; if the inquest was to be avoided, and he gave us to 
understand that such a contingency was possible (‘might be 
worked’ was his exact expression), the necessary steps must be 
taken that very night. ‘Otherwise, and Mr. Davis threw up @ 
dirty but jewelled hand dramatically, as though appealing to the 

higher powers, ‘ this will certainly happen, or may I be struck 
blind. The jury will be summoned, and you will be summoned, 
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and the verdict vill be vat I said. Or even if it is not so, but 
accidental death is recorded, ve brings our action—that is, Moss 
does through me—and for his loss, and the destruction of his 
. hearth and home and pizziness, do you think, vat with law 
expenses and the rest, that the damages will cost the lot of you 
less than 2,000/. ?—no, not a stiver; yet he vill let you off—mind, 
it must be to-night; you must make up your mints now or never— 
ve will let you off for fifteen hundred.’ 

It was dreadful to hear him, he was so desperately in earnest ; 
and still more frightful to see him. He threw about his horrible 
fingers in all directions, as though they were wreaths of roses (they 
were red, but the parallel went no further, or went the other 
way); finally, when he came to his ‘ Fifteen hundred,’ he threw 
back both his hands, and with such violence that he upset the 
punch-bowl. 

*I will see you hanged first !’ exclaimed Bruncker furiously. 

‘Vat? Perhaps I shall see you hanged! You think it too 
much? I have not said une word about the horse and carriage— 
a peautiful horse and very handsome carriage. I have said 
nothing about Moss’s feelings. You will hear my counsel on that 
subject at the trial, unless, indeed, you shall be all in prison. I 
have purposely, and because you are all so young, put our damages 
at the very lowest figure; but, since you object, this is our last 
offer : you may just take it or leave it: we will say 1,200/—just 
a bagatelle of one hundred pounds apiece for killing Moss’s wife 
and the mother of his children.’ 

Stated in that light, as though manslaughter were a luxury, 
the cost was not excessive; but it was a frightful sum to pay for 
having gone to the Derby, and without having lost a single bet. 
But, after much discussion, during which Mr. Davis often pulled 
out his watch impatiently, and could in no wise be induced to 
abate his terms, we agreed—upon the understanding that we would 
hear nothing more of the deceased Mrs. Abrahams—to satisfy his 
demands. The injury that we felt would be done to us in a pro- 
fessional point of view in the future (in Bruncker’s case, indeed, in 
the present), and the probability of our losing our places in this 
and that house of business, should the affair get wind, weighed 
more with us than Mr. Davis’s hard terms; and then, as that astute 
gentleman had observed, ‘ it was only a hundred pounds apiece.’ 

The comfort arising from the great principle of division 
was, however, illusory ; for, as it turned out, only half a dozen of 
us ever paid a farthing. The punishment had to be borne by 
those who could bear it, while the rest escaped scot free, and the 
principal sufferers were Bruncker, Gray, and myself, 
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On the other hand, we had the satisfaction of another private 
interview with Mr. Moss Davis, who showed a marvellous facility 
for raising money, and realising, though at some loss, certain 
doubtful securities. We thought it better to deal with him than 
with any friend of our own in his respectable profession, so as to” 
keep the whole proceeding under the rose. What he did to sup- 
press the facts of the catastrophe we never knew, but he sent us a 
cutting from a newspaper—the ‘ Harly Times’—describing the 
inquest ‘on my deeply lamented sister Deborah,’ in which the 
coroner and jury seemed very easily satisfied with the evidence 
that produced their verdict of ‘ Accidental Death’; but perhaps, 
as Bruncker said, they had more reasons for satisfaction than 
appeared in the report. At all events, the matter was settled, 
and, like all other incidents in our lives, notwithstanding the 
gigantic proportions they may have assumed in their time, it 
dwindled away in the revolving years and was well-nigh forgotten. 

It was brought back, however, to my remembrance so late as 
last September. On the steamboat from London to Ramsgate— 
a voyage I often take in these my declining years, for the sake 
of sea air—I met a vision of my youth: she was a young woman, 
of course; plump, black-eyed, and, though 

With one of those noses 

Peculiar to ladies called Levi and Moses, 


exceedingly good-looking. My admiration of the fair sex is now, 
I need hardly say, purely Platonic; but there was something in 
the look of that young person which caused a vibration in the 
chords of my being. I thought of Rebecca, of Jessica, and then, 
with a flash, my mind recalled the heroine of a certain drama in 
real life, Mrs. Moss Abrahams of the Minories. 

If the Wheel of Time—but no, that metaphor is too realistic 
—if five-and-twenty years had not rolled over her since we had 
rolled over her, on that unhappy drag, I could have sworn that 
there she stood. Of course it could not be so, and as to its being 
her ghost, the way in which the young lady in question discussed 
shrimps and porter during the voyage put any spiritual theory on 
the subject to flight at once. While discussing these dainties, she 
chanced to drop her parasol on the deck, which gave me the oppor- 
tunity of addressing her in restoring it. She was frank and affable, 
and informed me thut her ‘ pa and ma’ were sea-sick down below. 

‘If I did not know from certain circumstances that the thing 
was impossible,’ said I, ‘ I should have said that I had had the honour 
of your mother’s acquaintance ; you are so like somebody ; 

‘ But perhaps you do know her,’ broke in the impetuous young 
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creature, laughing, ‘ for she and I are thought as like as two peas, 
When she was a child she got a blow on her forehead "—and she 
pointed to the very place where the cicatrix had been visible on the 
deceased lady’s brow—‘ which, she pretends to us, spoiled her beauty, 
or else her picture is the very image of me.’ 

‘And may I ask her name ?’ I inquired earnestly. 

‘Well, there now, you ain’t a-going to make pa jealous, I do 
hope,’ she giggled ; ‘he’s always a-talking about ma’s old flames. 
Well, my name, and I suppose therefore her name, is Montefiore.’ 

I uttered a sigh of relief, for the whole affair had been getting 
too mysterious and complicated to suit my state of health. My 
medical man says I am ‘ to think of nothing ’—except, I suppose, 
about Christmas time, when his little account comes in and de- 
mands attention. 

I took no further notice of Miss Montefiore, but when her 
parents came on deck at the conclusion of the voyage, I could not 
help casting a curious glance in their direction. The man I might 
have seen before, or not—he squinted wofully ; the woman (not- 
withstanding that her complexion was a little green at the moment) 
I most certainly recognised. The cruciform mark on the corner 
of her forehead, though a little paler than of old, was the mark 
I had noticed on that Derby day, a little before the four-wheeler 
upset ; and though she might now call herself Montefiore, she was 
once Mrs. Abrahams of the Minories, I was positively certain. 

‘Come along, Deb,’ cried her spouse ; ‘ you'll be allright when 
you gets to land.’ 

And had not Mr. Moss Davis spoken to us, with tears in his 
eyes, of his ‘ lamented sister Deborah ?’ 

I followed them to their lodgings, and set down their address 
in my pocket-book, and then went to my hotel to think the 
matter over. That a fraud had been committed upon us was 
certain, and a fraud of a very clumsy kind. Mr. Davis must have 
trusted greatly to the ‘youth and inexperience’ that had 
aroused his sympathies, or he would never have ventured on a 
scheme so audacious. Moreover, he had ‘rushed us,’ as the 
phrase goes—given us no time for reflection—while at the same 
time we had been consumed with apprehensions on our own 
account, and, like most young fellows, had been eager to ‘ get the 
confounded thing over and done with at any price.’ When I now 
came to think about it, we had never had the least proof of Mrs. 
Abrahams’ death, except Mr. Moss Davis’s word of honour 
(which may be eliminated from the matter on the principle of de 
minimis non curat lex), and a cutting from the country news- 
paper describing the inquest. Mr. Davis had probably fur- 
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nished the interesting ‘copy’ to that journal himself, and paid 
handsomely for its publication. 

I confess I did not feel much inclined to rake up the matter 
after so many years, but, in justice to Gray and Bruncker, [ 
thought it right to acquaint them with my discovery. I accordingly 
wrote to both of them, and received the following replies. That 
from the great mechanician was in a lady’s hand: 


Dear Sir,—I have endeavoured, though it has been a matter 
of some difficulty, to draw my uncle’s attention to the subject of 
your note. He is just now very much occupied with his great, 
invention, which is approaching completion. He seems to agree 
with you that the process of extraction [I had thus alluded to the 
probability of our getting our money back from Mr. Montefiore, 
né Abrahams, but the lady had evidently not seen my letter] 
would be very tedious. He bids me tell you that you had better 
not try it beyond twenty-four places of decimals. 

Yours truly, 
ANNIE GRAY. 


Well, that was not very encouraging; and Bruncker’s an:wer 
was still less so : 


Dear Sir,—I have no recollection whatever of the disgraceful 
incident to which you allude. Ifyou ask my advice, however, as 
a practical man, as to your own course of conduct, it seems to me 
that you yourself, on the occasion in question, entered into a con- 
spiracy to defeat the ends of justice, and that the quieter you keep 
and the less you say about the matter the better. 

Yours faithfully, 
JAacoB BRUNCKER. 


I have taken his advice, and never attempted to recoup myself 
for the money disbursed so unnecessarily on that Very Expensive 
Derby. 
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Yet if for sylvan sports thy bosom glow, 
Let thy fleet greyhound urge his flying foe. 
With what delight the rapid course I view, 
How does my eyo the circling race pursue! 
Gay, Rural Sports. 


Coursine with greyhounds, though, as the author of ‘The Booke of 
Huntinge’ says, ‘doubtlesse a noble pastime, and as meet for 
nobility and gentlemen as any of the other kinds of Venerie,’ 
probably was a mode of hunting of much more recent origin than 
that department of the chase in which hounds pursued the game 
by scent instead of by sight alone. It certainly was so in the 
classical world. Homer, indeed, has references to a sport very like 
coursing, as in the ‘ Iliad’ where he compares Ulysses and Diomede 
pursuing Dolon: 
As when two skilful hounds the leveret wind ; 


or praises in the ‘ Odyssey’ the swiftness and keenness of sight and 
smell of the famous hound ¢ Argus ’ :— 


His eye how piercing, and his scent how true 
To wind the vapour in the tainted dew ! 


‘but we cannot allow such a hound,’ says a learned translator of 
Arrian’s ‘ Cynegeticus,’ ‘ within the precincts of a coursing kennel, 
where speed and keensightedness are the essential properties; to 
stoop to “the tainted green,” with the sagacity of a harrier, in- 
validates the claim.’ 

‘Greyhounds,’ says old Gervase Markham, ‘are onely for the 
coursing of all sorts of wilde beasts by main swiftnesse of foot ; 
they doe not anything more than their eyes govern them unto;’ 
and such dogs we have the authority of the younger Xenophon 
for saying were quite unknown in ancient Greece. 

Ovid is the first classical author who refers to coursing. The 
accuracy of this description and the correctness of its technical 
phraseology imply not only that the poet was a practical courser 
and derived his imagery from experience in the field, but that the 
sport must have had a systematic form and been governed by a 
well-established set of rules in Ovid’s day. It probably was intro- 
duced into the southern parts of the Roman empire, some little 
time before the poet lived, from the country of the Galli or Celts, 
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The northern plains of Europe appear to have been the birthplace 
of coursing; and the greyhound is generally referred to by Greek 
and Roman writers as the Gallic dog, the Celtic dog, or as Vertra- 
gus, a name that is generally supposed to mean a dog adapted for 
coursing over plains or open country. 

Casual allusions to the Vertragus acer in Martial and other 
authors are all the records of coursing we have till we come to the 
time of Adrian and the Antonini, when we get a full and perfect 
picture of the pastime in the elaborate ‘ Cynegeticus’ of Arrian of 
Nicomedia in Bithynia, ‘the younger Xenophon’ as he calls him- 
self. His object, he tells us, was to. supply an omission in the 
treatise on hunting of the son of Gryllus, who knew nothing of 
coursing, and accordingly the Bithynian—like Xenophon, ‘a 
sportsman, a general, and a philosopher —enters minutely into 
all the details of kennel management, the ‘ points’ of a properly 
bred greyhound, and the laws and practice of coursing, in a manner 
that his best translator and annotator tells us has left ‘little to 
be added to our knowledge in any department of coursing.’ 

The classical history of the leash may be said to terminate in 
the fourth century. Long before then, however, we come upon 
allusions to the existence of greyhounds in our own islands. 
Nemesian, a Carthaginian writer on the chase in the third century, 
speaks of these British dogs being exported to Rome; and we know 
that, in the reign of Theodosius, Flavian sent seven Celtic or Irish 
dogs—septem Scoticorum canum oblatio—of the greatest speed 
and fire, to grace the spectacle of his brother Symmachus at Rome. 
Though Ireland was at that time the country of the Scoti, there 
is little reason to doubt that similar dogs of the chase were known 
in what is now Scotland; for, besides the statements in Hector 
Boece, Fordun and other old Scottish chroniclers of the high esti- 
mation in which greyhounds were held in those early times, we 
have the more trustworthy evidence of the sculptured stones of the 
North of Scotland, on many of which are stirring pictures of the 
chase in which lithe greyhounds are depicted in hot pursuit of 
their quarry. These invaluable pictures of old manners, which 
have been made accessible to us by Dr. John Stuart’s Spalding 
Club volumes, have been set down by the best authorities to dates 
from the third to the ninth centuries. 

We have evidence of the renhund, or greyhound, being an 
inmate of Anglo-Saxon kennels as early as the days of Aelfric of 
Mercia. The Saxons got these dogs from Wales; they always 
seem to have been favourite hounds, and there can be little doubt 
from illustrations in old MSS. that coursing was an Anglo-Saxon 
pastime, and that the hounds there depicted in the leash in couples 
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were slipped at game very much as greyhounds always havé 
been. 

For a long time after the Norman Conquest we know nothing 
of coursing, though there are frequent incidental allusions to the 
greyhound and his high repute, but principally as distinctive of 
the rank and grandeur of his possessor. A greyhound was among 
the most highly prized of gifts in times when the custom of 
making presents was an important point in social ceremony. It 
was an especial favourite with ladies and with the clergy. In the 
old metrical romance of ‘ Sir Eglamore’ a princess tells the knight 
that she would, as an especial mark of her favour, give him a 
greyhound, so swift in deer-coursing that nothing could escape 
him :— 

Sir, if you be on hunting bound, 

I shall you give a good greyhound 
That is dun as a doe. 

For as I am true gentlewoman, 
There was never deer that he at ran 
That might escape him fro, 


While among the gifts the King of Hungary promises his 
daughter in the ‘ Squyer of lowe Degre’ is 


A lese of her hounds with her to strake. 


We find Richard I. giving to Henry de Grey of Codnor per- 
mission to hunt the hare in any lands belonging to the crown; and 
probably this refers to coursing, especially as we know that King 
John had a large stud of greyhounds which he used in hare- 
coursing. It was in the reign of Edward I., however, that the 
sport was first established on a scientific footing, with regular 
rules for its guidance. Edward was himself a courser, if we may 
judge by a curious tenure by which Bertram de Criol held the 
manor of Seaton in Kent from the king; he was to provide a vel- 
trarius, or greyhound keeper, to lead three greyhounds when the 
king went into Gascony, so long as a pair of shoes, valued at four 
pence, should last him. 

Though the hare was always considered the most appropriate 
quarry for the greyhound, and the field instructions of Arrian refer 
almost exclusively to hare-coursing, yet, both in his day and at 
later times, we find the deer, the wolf, the fox, and even some- 
times the wild cat, coursed with greyhounds. Even yet, though 
the hare alone competes in speed with the longtail, his rough- 
coated brother, the deerhound, is sometimes slipped at a stag, and 
hunts. him by sight alone. In old British field sports, however, 
deer-coursing held an important place, and many stories are told 
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us in old writers of the prowess of famous dogs in this sport of high 
repute. ' 

Father Augustin Hay, in his ‘ Genealogie of the Sainte Claires 
of Rosslyn,’ tells a story of a deer-coursing in the days of King 
Robert the Bruce, a passionate lover of the chase, by which the 
St. Clairs gained a fine tract of territory near Edinburgh. When 
peace had been restored in Scotland, one day there was a great 
hunting in the Pentland Forest, at which a white deer was seen, 
which Bruce said he had often coursed, but that his hounds ‘ could 
never prevail, and he desired his nobles if they had any swifter 
dogs to try them. They, hearing the king’s speech, denied they 
had any could kill the deer. Sir William St. Clair, however, 
jocularly said that he would wager his head his two hounds, Help 
and Hold, would pull down the deer before she could cross a stream 
called the March Burn. Bruce, ‘taking indignation that his 
hounds should be speediest, would have him abide by his word, 
and laid against his head all Pentland Hills and Pentland Moor 
with the forest.’ The worthy father goes on to relate in great 
detail how Sir William went on horseback with his hounds to the 
appointed spot; how beaters with dogs drove out the deer, at 
which Help and Hold were slipped. The hind managed to reach 
the middle of the stream before the hounds turned her back and 
slew her on the right side to save St. Clair’s head and win for him 
the lands of Pentland in ‘ free forestrie.’ 

Here we see a method of coursing in which two kinds of 
hounds were employed: dogs of scent to follow up and drive out 
the prey instead of ‘ beaters,’ while the greyhounds were placed 
outside the covert ready to be slipped when the game appeared in 
sight. This is the sport Scott describes in ‘Marmion’ :— 


And foresters in greenwood trim 

Lead in the leash the gazehounds grim, 
Attentive, as the brachet’s bay 

From the dark covert drove the prey, 
To slip them as he drove away. 

The startled quarry bounds amain, 

As fast the gallant greyhounds strain. 


It is a variety of coursing, however, that the oldest British 
authorities condemn; thus, Edmund, Duke of York, who wrote a 
treatise on hunting called the ‘ Mayster of Game,’ in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century for the use of the young prince 
afterwards Henry V., says if, ‘spaynels and greyhounds’ be in the 
same field ‘ the spaynel will make al the ryot and al the harme.’ 
This treatise of Edmund de Langley’s is the oldest English work 
on coursing we haye, An earlier work, ‘ The Crafte of Huntyng,’ 
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by Twety and Gifford, huntsmen to Edward II., only mentions the 
greyhound once, and makes no allusion at all to hare-coursing, so 
that the sport must have greatly advanced in importance as the 
fourteenth century grew old. 

From the ‘ Mayster of Game,’ and such subsequent works as 
the celebrated ‘ Book of St. Albans,’ of Dame Juliana Berners, we 
get minute descriptions of the various kinds of coursing in fashion 
in olden times. Deer were coursed in forest and in paddock: in 
the one case the game was free, but in the paddock the quarry 
were enclosed in a portion of the park railed off with palings. At 
one end of this long enclosure were erected stands for the 
accommodation of the spectators, while at the other the game was 
kept confined in a covert. At this end were the greyhounds 
ready to be slipped when the deer were driven out of the cover, 
and matters were so arranged that dogs and deer went along in 
full view of the ‘ trists,’ or stands on which the spectators were. 
This was the kind of pastime witnessed by Queen Elizabeth at 
Lord Montecute’s seat, Cowdrey in Sussex, in 1591, when her 
Majesty one day after dinner saw from a turret ‘ sixteen bucks, all 
having fayre lawe, pulled down with greyhounds in a lawn.’ 

In all the records of coursing we have glanced at hitherto the 
emulation seems entirely to have been looked on as between the dogs 
on one hand, and the game on the other, a trial of speed between 
hare, or deer and hound, and not at all asa struggle for victory 
between the two hounds slipped at the game. In fact, frequently 
only one dog was slipped, and sometimes we find three slipped all 
together. 

It is not till the reign of Elizabeth that we find any traces of 
match-coursing, which was usually in enclosures after deer. Hare- 
coursing, however, was a fashionable sport in her reign, and in the 
laws of the leash, compiled by the Duke of Norfolk in her reign, 
we find rules laid down that not above a brace of greyhounds 
should course a hare. 

We may see from the frequent allusions in Shakspeare and his 
brother-poets how popular coursing was then. King Henry V. 
sees his soldiers, impatient for the assault of Harfleur, 


Stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the start. 


When Sly wakes from his drunken slumber his 


Greyhounds are as swift 
As breathed stags, ay, fleeter than the roe. 


Ben Jonson’s references show he must have witnessed many a 
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course; while, to give one more instance, Drayton has a long and 
accurate description of a coursing in his ‘ Polyolbion.’ 

The first public coursing meeting in Britain must have 
originated about this time at the great annual gathering of the 
country people of Gloucestershire, among the Cotswold hills. From 
an early period these good folk seem to have met in the Vale of 
Evesham to hold a primitive cattle show and pass a day in jovial 
festivity. Then games were added to the day’s proceedings, and 
among them ‘coursing of silver-footed greyhounds,’ for which 
pastime the Cotswold Games became very famous, especially when 
Robert Dover, a Warwickshire attorney with strong views against 
Puritanism, resolved to enlarge and systematize the Cotswold 
gathering as a practical antidote to the kill-joy Puritan teaching. 
This he did in the reign of King James, but the public coursing 
match was part of the old programme, for it is immortalised by 
Shakspeare in the opening scene of ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
when Slender asks Page :— 

How does your fallow greyhound, sir ? 


I heard say, he was outrun on Cotsall. 
Page. It could not be judged, sir. 


‘The phrase, “I heard say he was outrun on Cotsall,” can 


obviously only refer, says Mr. E. W. Gosse, ‘to a competitive 
coursing in which Page’s greyhound failed to win the first prize. 
It is remarkable that this passage does not occur in the quartos, 
and rests on the authority of the first folio, but it would be very 
rash to argue from this fact, as has been done, however, that the 
Cotswold Games began between 1619 and 1623. There can be no 
doubt that at the latter date they had the notoriety which follows 
twenty years of success. It was made a great point by the humane 
Dover that not the killing of the hare, but the winning of the 
prize, should be the aim men set before them in competing. He 
desired to supersede hunting as much as possible by instituting 
these games of skill.’ 

In a quaint frontispiece to a rare volume of poems published in 
1636, composed by Ben Jonson, Drayton, Randolph, and many 
others of the best poets of the time, we see Dover in full costume, 
on horseback, with his wand of office as ruler of the sports, while 
behind him are depicted scenes of coursing, horse-racing, dancing, 
feasting, wrestling and other sports in his programme. This 
woodcut is reproduced in the ‘Book of Days, and recently the 
Rev. A. B. Grosart has reprinted the very rare little volume, the 
‘ Annalia Dubrensia ’"—of which it is the frontispiece. 

The Cotswold Games, like other mirthful gatherings, were put 
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down during the Puritan rule, and though they were revived again 
at the Restoration, their new lease of life seems to have been short, 
and public coursing cannot be said to have existed again until 
Lord Orford founded the Swaffham Club in 1776. This club was 
restricted to twenty-six members; in the Ashdown Park, Malton 
and other clubs founded in the latter years of the last century, the 
membership was also very small, and none but members could 
enter dogs at the meetings. It was not until about half a century 
ago that the first public open coursing meeting was held in 
Glasgow. How numerous such meetings have become since then 
we all know nowadays, when the doings of greyhounds at all sorts 
of gatherings from lordly Altcar to the humblest local meeting fill 
up the gap in sporting life between the close and the opening of 
the legitimate racing season. 

With the absorbing attention given to match-coursing now-a- 
days, private coursing and the merry gatherings it gave rise to are 
in danger of falling aside: and yet one cannot help thinking how 
much more real sport there was with Arrian after his fine bitch 
Horme, or ‘out wi’ the grews’ on the Ettrick hills with Christopher 
North and the Shepherd, than at public coursing meetings now-a- 
days, with all their sordid accompaniments subordinating all 
interests to that of betting. 

Lockhart, in his ‘ Life of Scott,’ records one of these pleasant 
coursings on Newark Hill, in which Sir Walter, with Sir Humphry 
Davy, Dr. Wollaston, Mackenzie ‘ the Man of Feeling,’ and a merry 
party of other guests took part. ‘A faithful sketch of'what you 
at this instant see,’ said Lockhart to Sir William Allan the painter, 
as they were starting from Abbotsford, ‘ would be more interest- 
ing a hundred years hence than the grandest so-called historical 
painting that you will ever exhibit at Somerset House.’ 

‘ Coursing on such a mountain as Newark Hill is not like the 
same sport over a set of firm English pastures. There were. gulfs 
to be avoided and bogs enough to be threaded; many a stiff nag 
stuck fast—many a bold rider measured his length among the 
peat-bogs, and another stranger to the ground besides Davy plunged 
neck deep into a treacherous well-head, which, till they were 
floundering in it, had borne all the appearance of a piece of delicate 
green turf. When Sir Humphry emerged from his involuntary 
bath, his habiliments garnished with mud, slime and mangled 
water cresses, Sir Walter received him with a triumphant 
Encore! But the philosopher had his revenge, for joining soon 
afterwards in.a brisk gallop, Scott put Sibyl Grey to a leap beyond 
her prowess, and lay humbled in the ditch, while Davy, who was 
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better mounted, cleared it and him at a bound. Happily there 
was little damage done.’ 

Scott was always a passionate lover of coursing, and nothing 
delighted him more, as he often tells us, than to take part in the 
great annual coursing day, ‘ the Abbotsford Hunt,’ or ‘ at hambler 
sport,’ with a friend or two, after his 


Greyhounds true. 
O’er holt or hill there never flew, 
From slip or leash there never sprang, 
More fleet of foot or sure of fang. 


Loudly have been sung the praises of many a gallant grey- 
hound. Horme and Laelaps, Snowball, Maida and Bonny Heck, 
with the more modern heroes like Cerito and Master M’Grath, 
triple winners of the Waterloo Cup; but certainly never was hare 
immortalised except the Hare of Balchristy, hero of this amusing 
anecdote told by Scott :— 

‘There was a coursing club once upon a time, which met at 
Balchristy in the Province, or as it is popularly called, the King- 
dom of Fife. The members were elderly social men, to whom a 
very moderate allowance of sport served as an introduction to a 
hearty dinner and jolly evening. Now, there had been sent on 
the ground where they usually met, a certain large stout hare, who 
seemed made on purpose to entertain these moderate sportsmen. 
She usually gave the amusement of three or four turns, as soon as 
she was put up—a sure sign of a strong hare, when practised by 
any beyond the age of aleveret: then stretched out in great style, 
and after affording the gentlemen an easy canter of a mile or two, 
threw out the dogs by passing through a particular gap in an 
enclosure. This sport the same hare gave to the same party for 
one or two seasons, and it was just enough to afford the worthy 
members of the club a sufficient reason to be alleged to their wives, 
or others whom it might concern, for passing the day in the public 
house. At length a fellow who attended the hunt, nefariously 
thrust his plaid into the gap I mentioned, and poor puss, her 
retreat being thus cut off, was, in the language of the dying 
Desdemona, “ basely, basely murdered.” The sport of the Balchristy 
Club seemed to end with this famous hare. They either found no 
hares, or such as afforded only a halloo and a squeak, or such, 
finally, as gave them farther runs than they had pleasure in 
following. The spirit of the meeting died away, and at length it 
was altogether given up. 

‘The publican was, of course, the party most especially affected 


by the discontinuance of the club, and regarded, it may be 
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supposed, with no complacency the person who had prevented the © 
hare from escaping, and even his memory. One day, a gentleman - 
asked him what was become of such a one, naming the obnoxious 
individual. “ He is dead, sir,” answered mine host, with an angry 
scowl, “ and his soul kens this day whether the hare of Balchristy 
got fair play or not.”’ 


ROBERT MACGREGOR. 








Chree Wishes. 


THREE little maidens out on the grass 
Had gambotled the hours away ; 

The summer was sweet, and the hours were fleet,-— 
Gwendolen, Maud, and May. 

They had worked at their play the livelong day 
As hard as maidens can ; 

So when six little feet were tired with the heat, 
Then three little tongues began. 


‘ What shall we do next?’ cried the three, perplexed, 
‘For we really must have more fun.’ 

And they all thought deep, till a plan did leap 
Full-blown from the brain of one. 

‘Let us ask of the Fairies ’—'twas Maud that exclaimed— 
The tallest and fairest was she,— 

* Let us ask them to grant whatever we want 
And to list to wishes three!’ 


And what did they ask for? The youngest began, 
The sweet little maiden May ; 
The weakest was she, but her spirit was free 
And as gentle as the day ; 
‘Oh, Fairy-Queen, whom I never have seen, 
I hope I address you aright— 
If you have one to spare, I should like to wear 
A dress of invisible white!’ 


Then the second one prayed for the Fairies’ aid, 
And a different wish had she ; 

Maud was her name, and she felt no shame, 
For she knew what her wish would be. 

Her limbs they were long, she was rosy and strong, 
Such a maid as men extol, . 

Yet she begged for a prize that would shock the wise — 
‘A wonderful Magic Doll!’ 











THREE WISHES. 


Now, you are the eldest, and what do you want, 
Little Gwendolen, ‘ faithful and true ;’ 
With your face like a saint, and your manners so quaint, 
Now what shall be done for you ? 
‘ Oh, Fairies,’ she said, ‘let me cut off the head 
Of a giant thatsups upon men ; 
Let me grow strong and bold, like the heroes of old, 
For now I am only ten!’ 


So the quick years flew, and the maidens grew, 
And how do their wishes fare ? 

Do the Fairies forget the childish debt, 
Or reward the childish prayer ? 

Oh, kind is the Queen cf the Fays unseen ! 
And to Maud, a wedded bride, 

She sent such a doll as mothers extol, 
That toddled, and prattled, and cried ! 


Nor did Gwendolen miss her longed-for bliss, 
A giant to conquer and slay ; 

There are human needs, there are heroes’ deeds, 
For heroic hearts to-day. 

But sweet little May, she vanished away 
Beyond the Fairies’ sight ; 

So the angels gave what the maid did crave, 


A robe of invisible white, 
H. FRANCIS LESTER. 





Kan Das of Catwnpore. 


We Germans do not spare trouble where literary or scientific work is 
on hand: and so when I was appointed by the University of Breslau 
to the travelling scholarship in the Neo-Sanskritic languages, I 
made up my mind at once to spend the next five years of my life 
in India. I knew already a good deal more Hindi and Urdu than 
most English officials who have spent twenty years in the country ; 
but I was anxious to perfect my knowledge by practice on the spot, 
and to acquire thorough proficiency in conversation by intercourse 
with the people themselves. I therefore went out to India at once, 
and avoiding the great towns, such as Calcutta or Allahabad, 
which have been largely anglicised by residents and soldiers, I 
took up my abode in the little village of Bithoor on the Ganges, 
a few miles from Cawnpore, celebrated as having been the resi- 
dence of the Nana Sahib, whom you English always describe as 
‘the most ferocious rebel in the Mutiny.’ Here I spent four 
years in daily intercouse with the native gentry, whose natural 
repugnance to foreigners I soon conquered by invariable respect 
for their feelings and prejudices. At the end of eighteen months 
I had so won my way to their hearts that the Muhammedans 
regarded me as scarcely outside the pale of Islam, while the 
Hindoos usually addressed me by the religious title of Bhai or 
brother. 

Of course, however, the English officials did not look with any 
favouring eye upon my proceedings, especially as I sometimes felt 
called upon to remonstrate with them upon their hasty and often 
ignorant method of dispensing justice. This coolness towards the 
authorities increased the friendship felt towards me by the native 
population; and ‘the European Sahib who is not a Feringhee’ 
became a general adviser of many among the poorer people in 
their legal difficulties. I merely mention these facts to account 
for the confidence reposed in me, of which the story I am about to 
relate is a striking example. 

I had a syce or groom who passed by the name of Lal Biro. 
This man was a tall, reserved, white-haired old Hindoo, a Jat by 
caste, but with a figure which might have been taken for that of 
a Brahman. His manner to me was always cold and sometimes 
sullen ; and I found it difficult to place myself on the same terms 
with him as with my other servants. One dark evening, however, 
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during the cold season, I had driven back from Cawnpore with 
him late at night in a small open trap, and found him far more 
chatty and communicative than usual. When we reached the 
bungalow, we discovered that the lights were out, and the house 
almost shut up, as the servants had fancied that I meant to sleep 
at the club. Lal Biro accordingly came in with me, and helped 
me to get my supper ready. Then at my request he sat down 
cross-legged near the door and continued to give me some re- 
miniscences of the Mutiny which had been interrupted by our 
arrival. 

‘Yes, Sahib,’ he said quietly, composing himself on a little 
mat with a respectful inclination of the body; ‘I am Ram Das of 
Cawnpore.’ 

I was startled by the confession, for I knew the name of Ram 
Das as one of the most dangerous petty rebels, on whose head 
Government had fixed a large price; but I was gratified by the 
confidence he reposed in me, and I begged him to go on with his 
story. I write it down now in very nearly the literal English 
equivalent of his exact words. 

‘ Yes, Sahib, it is a long story truly. I will tell you how it all 
came about. I was a cultivator on the uplands there by Cawn- 
pore, and I had a nice plot of land in Zameendari near the village 
there, good land with wheat and millet and a little tobacco. My 
millet was joar, and I got a rupee for eighteen seers, good money. 
I was well-to-do in those days. No man in the village but spoke 
well of Ram Das. I had a wife and three children, and a good 
mud cottage, and I paid my dues regularly to Mahadeo, oil and 
grain, most properly. The Brahmans said I was a most pious 
man, and everybody thought well of me. 

‘One day Shaikh Ali, a Muhammadan, a landowner from over 
the river in Oude, whom I knew in the bazaar at Cawnpore, he 
met me near the bridge, resting. He said to me, “ Well, Ram 
Das, these are strange things coming to pass. They say the 
sepoys have mutinied at Meerut, and the Feringhees are to be 
driven into the sea.” 

‘I said, “That would not do us Hindoos much good. We 
should fall under you Musalmans again, and you would have an 
emperor at Delhi, and he would tax us and trouble us as our 
fathers tell us the Moguls did before the Feringhees came.” 

* Shaikh Ali said to me, “ Are you a good man and true ?” 

*I answered, “I pay my dues regularly and do poojah, but I 
don’t know what you, a Musalman, mean by a good man.” 

‘“ Can you keep counsel against the accursed Feringhees ? ” said 


he. 
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*“ That is an easy thing todo,” I answered. “ They tax us,and 
number us, and make our salt dear, and mean to take our daugh- 
ters away from us, for which purpose they have made a census, to 
see how many young women there are of twelve years and up- 
wards. Besides, they slaughter cows the same as you do.” 

‘« Listen to me, Ram Das,” he said, “and keep your counsel. 
Do you know that they have tried to make all the sepoys lose 
caste and become like dogs and Pariahs, by putting cow’s grease 
on the cartridges?” 

‘*T know it,” I replied, “because my brother is a sepoy at 
Allahabad, and he sent me word of it by a son of our neighbour.” 

‘Did we Musalmans ever do so?” he asked again. 

‘JT never heard it,” said I: “ but indeed I am ignorant of all 
these things, for I am not an old man, and I have only heard 
imperfectly from my elders. Still, I don’t know that you ever 
tried to make us lose caste.” 

‘ Well, Ram Das,” said the Shaikh, “ listen to what we propose. 
The sepoys from Meerut have gone to Delhi and have proclaimed 
the King as Emperor. But now the Nana of Bithoor has some- 
thing to say about it. If the Nana were made king, would you 
fight for him ?” 

‘ Certainly,” said I, “ for he isa Mahratta and a good Hindoo. 
He should by rights be Peshwa of the Mahrattas, and hold power 
even over your emperor at Delhi.” 

‘“ That is quite true,” the Shaikh answered. “The Peshwa was 
always the right hand and director of the Emperor. If we put 
the Mogul on the throne once more, the Nana would be his real 
sovereign, and Hindoos and Musalmans alike would rejoice in the 
change.” 

*« But suppose we fall out among ourselves! ” 

‘“ What does that matter in the end?” he answered. “ Let us 
first drive out the accursed Feringhees, and then, if Allah prosper 
us, we may divide the land as we like between the two creeds. 
We are all sons of the soil, Hindoo and Musalman alike, and we 
can live together in peace. But these hateful Feringhees, they 
come across the sea, they overrun all India, they tax us all alike, 
they treat your Sindiah and Holkar as they treat our Nizam and 
our king of Oude, they take away our slaves, they tax our food, 
they pollute your sacred rivers, they destroy your castes, and as 
for us, they take their women to pic-nic in our mosques, as I have 
seen myself at Agra. Shall we not first drive them into the sea?” 

‘ You say well,” I answered, “and I shall ask more of this 
matter at Bithoor.” 

‘That was the first that I heard of it all. Next day, the 
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village was all in commotion. It was said that the Nana had 
called on all good Hindoos to help him to clear out the Fering- 
hees. I left my hut and my children, and I came to Bithoor 
here. ‘Then they gave me a rifle, and told me I should march 
with them to Cawnpore to kill the Feringhees.. There were not 
many of the dogs, and the gods were on our side; and when we 
had killed them all we should have the whole of India for the 
Hindoos, with no land-tax or salt-tax, and there should be no 
more cattle slaughtered nor no more interference with the pilgrims 
at Hurdwar. It was a grand day that, and the Nana, dressed out 
in all the Peshwa’s jewels, looked like a very king. 

‘Well, we went to Cawnpore and began to besiege the intrench- 
ments which Wheeler Sahib had thrown up round the cantonment. 
We had great guns and many men, both sepoys and volunteers. 
Inside, the Feringhees had only a few, and not much artillery. 
We all thought that the gods had given us the Feringhees to slay, 
and that there would be no more of them left at all. 

‘For twenty days we continued besieging, and the Feringhees 
got weaker and weaker. They had no food, and scarcely any 
water. At last Wheeler Sahib sent to tell the Nana that he 
would give himself up, if the Nana would spare their lives. The 
Nana was a merciful man, and he said, “I might go on and take 
the entrenchment, and kill you all if I wished; but to save time, 
because I want to get away and join the others, I will let you off.” 
So he took all the money in the treasury, and the guns, and 
promised to provide boats to take them all down to Allahabad. 

‘I was standing about near one of our guns that day, -when 
Chunder Lal; a Brahman in the Nana’s troops, came up to me and 
said, “ Well, Ram Das, what do you think of this?” 

‘«“J think,” said I, “that it is a sin and ashamé, after we have 
broken down the hospital, and starved out the Feringhees, to let 
them go down the river to Allahabad, to strengthen the garrison 
that pollutes that holy city. For I hear that they do all kinds of 
wrong there, and insult the Brahmans, and the bathers, and the 
sacred fig-tree. And if these men go and join them, the garrison 
will be stronger, and they will be able to hold out longer against 
the people, which may the gods avert !’ 

‘ “So I think too, Ram Das,” said he ; “and for my part, I would 
try to prevent their going.” 

‘A little later, we went down to the river, by the Nana’s orders. 
There some men had got boats together, and were putting the 
Feringhees into them. It was getting dark, and we all went 
down to guard them. A few of them had got into the boats; the 
rest were on the bank. I can see it all now: the white men with 
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their proud looks abashed, going meekly into the boats, and the 
women stepping, all afraid and shrinking from the black faces— 
shrinking from us as if we were unclean and they would lose caste 
by touching us. Though they were so frightened, they were proud 
still. Then three guns went off somewhere in the camp. Chunder 
Lal was near me, and he said to me, “ That is the signal for us to 
fire. The Nana ordered me to fire when I heard those guns.” I 
don’t know if it was true: perhaps the Nana ordered it, perhaps 
Chunder Lal told a lie: but I never could find out the truth 
about it, for they blew Chunder Lal from the guns at Cawnpore 
afterwards, and I have never seen the Nana since to ask him. At 
any rate, I levelled my musket and fired. I hit an officer Sahib, 
and wounded him, not mortally. In a moment there was a great 
report, and I looked round, and saw all our men firing. I don’t 
know if they had the word of command, but I think not. I think 
they all saw me fire, and fired because I did, and because they 
thought it a shame to let the Feringhees escape ; as though the 
head man of a village should entrap a tiger, a man-eater that had 
killed many cultivators in their dal-fields, and then should let it 
go. If a headman ordered the villagers to loose it from the trap, 
do you think they would obey him? No, and if he loosed it him- 
self, they would take muskets and sticks and weapons of all kinds, 
and kill the man-eater at once. That is what we did with the 
Feringhees. 

‘It was a terrible sight, and I did not like to see it. Some of 
them leapt into the water and were drowned. Others swam away 
madly, like wild fowl, and we shot at them as they swam; and 
then they dived, and when they came up again, we fired at them 
again, and the water was red with their blood. I hit one man on 
the shoulder, and broke his arm, but still he swam on with his 
other arm, till somebody put a bullet through his head, and he 
sank. Iran into the water, as did many others, and we followed 
them down until all the swimmers were picked off. Some of the 
boats crossed the river: but there was a regiment waiting on the 
Oude shore—some said by accident, others that the Nana had 
posted it there—and the sepoys hacked them all to pieces as they 
tried to escape. It was a dreadful sight, and I am an older man 
now, and do not like to think of it: but I was younger then, and 
our blood was hot with fighting, and we thought we were going to 
drive the Feringhees out of the country, and that the gods would 
be well pleased with our day’s work. 

‘Some boats got away a little way, but they were afterwards 
sent back. The women and children, some of them badly wounded, 
we took back into Cawnpore. We put them in the Bibi’s house, 
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near the Assembly Rooms. Then in a few days, the others who 
were sent back from Futteypore arrived, and the Nana said, 
“ What shall Ido with them?” Everybody said, “‘ Shoot them :” so 
we took out all the men the same day and shot them at once. 
The women and children the Nana spared, because he was a 
humane man ; and he sent them to the others in the Bibi’s house. 
There they were well treated ; and though they had not punkahs, 
and tattis, and cow’s flesh, as formerly, yet they got better rations 
than any of the Nana’s own soldiers: for the Feringhees, like all 
you Europeans, Sahib, are very luxurious, and will not live off 
rice or dal and a little ghee like other people. You have con- 
quered every place in the world, from Ceylon to Cashmere, and so 
you have got luxurious, and live off wheaten bread, and cow’s 
flesh, and wine, and many such ungodly things. But the rest of 
the world think it a great thing if they have ghee to their rice. 

‘Aftera fortnight the Nana’s troops were defeated at Futteypore, 
and it was said that the Feringhee ladies were sending letters to 
the army. Then the Nana was very angry. He said, “I have 
spared these women’s lives, and yet they are sending news to my 
enemies. I will tell you what I will do: I will put them all to 
death.” So he gave word to have them shot. I was one of the 
guards at the Bibi’s house, and I got orders to shoot them. Then 
we all tried to bring them out in front of the house; but they 
would not come; so we had to go in and put anend to them there 
with swords and bayonets. Poor things! they shrieked piteously ; 
and I was sorry for them, because they were some of them young 
and pretty, and it is not the women’s fault if the Feringhees come 
here, for the Feringhee ladies hate India, and will all go away 
again across the water if they can get a chance. And then there 
were the children! One poor lady clung to my knees and begged 
hard for her daughter: but I had to obey orders, so I cut her 
down. It was very sad. But then, the Feringhee ladies are even 
prouder than the men, and they hate us Hindoos. They would 
not care if they killed a thousand of us if their little fingers ached. 
Look how they make us salaam, and punish us for small faults, 
and compel us to work punkahs, and to run on foot after their 
carriages, and insult our gods. Ah, they are a cruel, proud race. 
They are lower than the lowest Sudra, and yet they will treat a 
twice-born Brahman like a dog. 

‘ We threw all the bodies into the well at Cawnpore where now 
they have put up an image of one of their gods—a cold, white god, 
with two wings—to avenge their death. Then there was great joy 
in Cawnpore.. We had killed the last of the Feringhees, and India 
should be our own. Soon, we might make the Nana into a 
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real Peshwa, and turn against the Musalmans, and put down all 
slaughtering of cattle altogether, as the Rani did at Jhansi. We 
should have no more land-tax to pay, for the Musalmans should 
pay all the taxes, as is just: but the Hindoos should have their 

land for nothing, and live upon chupatties and ghee and honey 

every day. Ah, that was the grandest day that was ever seen in 

Cawnpore ! 

‘ But that was not the end of it. In the mysterious providence 
of the all-wise gods it was otherwise ordained. A few days before 
all this, I was standing about in the bazaar, when I met a jemadar. 
He said to me, “ So the Feringhees are marching from Allahabad !” 

‘« The Feringhees!” I said: “ why, no, we have killed them all 
off out of India, thanks be to the gods. At Delhi they are all 
killed, and at Meerut, and at Cawnpore here, and I believe every- 
where but at Allahabad and at Calcutta.’ 

‘** Ram Das,” he answered, “ you area child ; you know nothing. 
Do you think the Feringhees are so few? They are swarming 
across the water like locusts across the Ganges. In a few months, 
they will all come from where they have been helping the Sultan 
of Roum against the other Christians, and they will make the 
whole Doab into a desert, as they made Rohilcund in the days of 
Hostein Sahib.' Shall I tell you the news from Delhi?” 

‘“ Yes,” I said, “ te]l me by all means, for I don’t believe the 
Feringhees will ever again hold rule in India, the land of the all- 
wise gods.” In those days, Sahib, I was very foolish. I did not 
know that the Feringhees were in number like the green parrots, 
and that they could send countless shiploads across the water as 
easily as we could send a cargo of dal down the river to Benares. 

*“ Well, then,” he said, “ Delhi has been besieged, and before 
long it will be taken. And the Feringhees have sent up men 
from Calcutta who have reached Allahabad, and are now on the 
march for Cawnpore. When they come, they will take us all, and 
kill the Nana, and there will be an end of the Hindoos for ever. 
They are going to make us all into Christians by force, baptis- 
ing us with unclean water, and making Brahmans and Pariahs eat 
together of cow’s flesh, and destroying all caste, and modesty, and 
religion altogether.” 

‘“ They will do all these things, doubtless,” I replied, “ if they 
can succeed in catching us: but it isimpossible. The Feringhees 
are but a handful: they could never have ruled us if it were not 
for the sepoys. They had all the muskets and the ammunition, 
aud they kept them from us. But now that the sepoys bave 
mutinied, the Feringhees are but a few officers and half-a-dozen 
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regiments. And I cannot believe that the gods would allow men 
like them, who are worse than Musalmans, and have no caste, to 
conquer us who are the best blood in India, Brahmans, and Jats, 
and Mahrattas.” 

‘ But the jemadar laughed at me. “TI tell you,” he said, “ this 
rebellion is all child’s play. For I have myself been across the 
water once, as an officer’s servant, and have been to England and 
to their great town, London. It is so great that a man can hardly 
walk across it from end to end in a day; and if you were to put 
Allahabad or Cawnpore down in its midst, the people would not 
know that any new thing had come about. They have ships in 
their rivers as thick as the canes in a sugar-field; and iron roads 
with cars drawn by steam horses. They have so many men that 
they could overrun all India as easily as the people of Cawnpore 
could overrun Bihtoor. And so when I hear their guns outside 
the town, I will-run away to them, and I advise you to do so too.” 

‘I didn’t believe him at the time; but a few days afterwards, 
I found out that the Feringhees were really marching from 
Allahabad. And when we killed the ladies, they were almost at 
the door. They fought like demons, and we knew that the demons 
must all be on their side. Many times we went out to meet 
them, but in four separate battles they cut our men to pieces lixe 
sheep. At last, just after we had got rid of the ladies, they got 
to Cawnpore. 

‘Then there was no end of the confusion. The Nana got 
frightened, and fled away. We blew up the magazine, so that 
they might not have powder; and the Feringhees came at once 
into the town. There never were people so savage or angry. 
The sight of the well and the Bibi’s house seemed to drive them 
wild. They were more like tigers than human beings. Every 
sepoy whom they caught they shot at once for vengeance, because 
that is their religion: and many who were not sepoys,-and who 
had not: borne arms against them, they shot on false evidence. 
Every man who had a grudge against another told the Feringhees 
that their enemy had helped to cut down the ladies; and the 
Feringhees were so greedy for blood that they believed it all, and 
shot them down at once. So much blood was never shed in 
Cawnpore: for one life they took ten. Then we knew it was all 
true what the jemadar had said, and that they would take the 
whole Doab back, and put back the land-tax, and the salt-tax ; 
and we thought too that they would make us all into Christians ; 
but that they have not done, for so long as they get their taxes 
and have high pay and good bungalows and cow’s flesh and beer, 
they don’t care about or reverence any religion, not even their 
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own. For we Hindoos respect our fakeers, and even the Musalmans 
respect their pirs; but the Feringhees think as little of the 
missionaries as we do ourselves, and care more for dances than for 
their churches. That is why they have not compelled us to become 
Christians. 

‘ All the time the Feringhees were in Cawnpore, I lay hid in 
the jemadar’s house. He was a good man, though he had gone 
over to the Feringhees as soon as they came in sight: and nobody 
suspected his house, because he was now on their side, and had 
given them news of all that took place in the town when we killed 
the officers and the ladies. So I was quite safe there, and got dal 
and water every day, and was in no danger at all. 

‘Presently, the Feringhees moved off again, abandoning 
Cawnpore, because Havelock Sahib, who was the most terrible of 
their generals, wanted to go on to Lucknow. There the Musal- 
mans of Oude had risen and were besieging the Presidency, with 
all the soldiers and officers. I would not go to Oude, because I 
did not care to fight for Musalmans, preferring rather to wait the 
chance of the Nana coming back; for only a Mahratta could now 
recover the kingdom for the Hindoos; and the Musalmans are 
almost as bad as the Feringhees themselves. In a short time, 
however, the Gwalior men came. They were good men, the 
Gwalior men: for though Sindiah, their rajah, had commanded 
them not to fight, they would not desert the other Hindoos, when 
there were Feringhees to be killed: and they disobeyed Sindiah, 
and rebelled, and so I joined them gladly. They pitched only 
fifteen miles from Cawnpore, and there I went out and enlisted 
with them. 

‘ By-and-by most of the Gwalior men got frightened, and went 
back again. Then things became very bad. A few of us marched 
southward, and hid in the jungles that slope down towards the 
Jumna. We were very frightened, because there are tigers in 
that jungle: and two Gwalior men were eaten by the tigers. But 
soon some Feringhees from Etawa heard of our being there, and 
they came out to stalk us. It was just like shooting nél-ghae. 
They came on horseback, and closed all round the jungle where 
we were. Then they crept on into the jungle, and we crept away 
from them. Every now and then they drove a man into an open 
space; and then they all shouted like fiends, and shot at him. 
When they hit him and rolled him over, they laughed, and shouted 
louder still. I was hidden under some low bushes; and two 
Feringhees passed close to me, one on each side of the bushes; 
but they. did not see me. Soon after, they started a man who 
had been-a sepoy, and he ran back towards my bushes. I never 
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said a word. Then they all fired at him, and killed him: but one 
bullet hit me on the arm, and went through the flesh of my arm, 
and partly splintered the bone. But still I said nothing. All day 
long I lay moaning to myself very low, and the Feringhees scoured 
all the jungle, and killed everybody but me, and went away saying 
to themselves that they had had a good day’s sport. For they 
hunted us just as if we were antelopes. 

‘I lay for a fortnight, wounded, in the jungle, and had nothing 
to eat but Mahua berries. I was feverish and wandered in my 
mind: but at the end of a fortnight I could crawl out, and 
managed to drag along my wounded arm. ThenI went to the 
nearest village, and gave out that I was a cultivator who had been 
wounded by the Gwalior men in trying to defend a tuhseelie ' for 
the Feringhees. For that, they took great care of me, and sent 
me on to Cawnpore. 

‘I was not afraid to go back to the town, for my own people 
would not know me again. In that fortnight I had grown from a 
young man into the man you see me; only I was older-looking 
then than I am now, for I have got younger in the Sahib’s service. 
My hair had turned white, and so had my beard, which was longer 
and more matted than before. My forehead was wrinkled, and 
my cheeks had fallen away. As soon as I had got to Cawnpore, I 
went straight to the jemadar’s house, to see if he would recognise 
me; but he did not: for even my voice was hoarser and harsher 
than of old, through fever and exposure. So I went and told my 
story to the Feringhee doctor, how I had been wounded in keep- 
ing the tuhseelie for his people ; and he tended my arm, and made 
it well again. For though the Feringhees are savage like tigers 
to their enemies, if you befriend them, they will treat you well. 
In that they are better than the Musalmans. 

Soon after, I went out to the parade ground, because I heard 
there was to be a dreadful sight. They were going to blow the 
rebels they had taken, from the guns. I went out and looked on. 
Then they took all the men, Brahmans and Chumars alike, and 
broke caste, and tied them each to a gun. I could not have done 
it, though I cut down the Feringhee ladies; but they did it, and 
made a light matter of it. Then they fired the guns, and in a 
whiff their bodies were all blown away utterly, so that there was 
nothing left of them. This they did so as utterly to destroy the 
rebels, leaving neither body nor soul, but annihilating them alto- 
gether, which is worse than death. They would have done it to 
me, if they had caught me. Do you wonder that I hate the 
Feringhees, Sahib? Why, they did it even to the twice-born 


Brahmans, let alone a Jat. The gods will avenge it on them. 
1 Village Treasury. 
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‘Then I went out to look at my plot of land. The Feringhees 
knew of me from many traitors, some of whom had given up my 
name to save themselves from being blown away—and no wonder. 
They had seized my plot, and sold it to another man, a zameendar, 
a Kayath in Cawnpore, who had made money by supplying them 
with food—the curse of all the gods upon him! And as for my 
wife and children, they had gone wandering out, and I have never 
seen them since. My wife was with child, and she went into 
Cawnpore, and thence elsewhere, I know not where, and starved 
to death, I suppose, or died in some other shameful way. But one 
of my daughters a missionary got, and sent her to Meerut toa 
school; and there they are teaching her to be a Christian, and to 
hate her own gods and her own people, and to love the Feringhees 
who suck the blood of India, and grind down the poor with taxes, 
and dispossess the Thakurs, who ought, of course, by right to own 
the land. This much I learned by enquiring at Cawnpore; but how 
my wife died, or whether they killed her, or what, that I have 
never been able to learn. 

‘So that was the end of it all. The Nana was hidden away 
somewhere up Nepaul way; and the Feringhees had got back 
Lucknow; and all over the Doab and the Punjab they were 
established again, and the hopes of the people were all broken. 
And I had lost my land, and my wife, and my children, and had 
nothing to live upon or to live for. And we had not driven out 
the accursed strangers, after all, but on the contrary they made 
themselves stronger than ever, and sent more soldiers, as the 
jemadar had prophesied, and put down the Company, who used to 
be their rajab, and set up a Maharani instead, who is now Empress 
of India. And they made new taxes and a new census and all 
sorts of imposts. But since that time they have been more afraid 
of us, and are not so insolent to the temples, or the pilgrims, or 
to the sacred monkeys. And I came to Bithoor, and became a 
syce, and I have been a syce ever since. That is all I know about 
the Mutiny, Sahib.’ 

The old man stopped suddenly, having told all his story in a 
dull, monotonous voice, witb little feeling and no dramatic display. 
I have tried to reproduce it just as he said it. There was no 
passion, no fierceness, no cruelty in his manner; but simply a 
deep, settled, uniform tone.of hatred to the English. It was the 
only time I had ever heard the story of the Mutiny from a native 
point of view, and I give it as I heard it, without mitigating 
aught either of its horror or its truth. 

‘And you are not afraid of telling me all this ?’ I asked. 
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He shook his head. ‘The Sahib has a white face,’ he answered, 
‘but his heart is black.’ 

‘And the Nana?’ I enquired. ‘Do you know if he is living 
still?’ 

His eyes flashed fire for the first time since he had begun. 
‘ Ay,’ he cried; ‘he is living. That I know from many trusty 
friends. And he will come again whenever there is trouble 
between the Feringhees and the other Christians: and then we 
shall have no quarrelling among ourselves; but Sindiah, and 
Holkar, and the Nizam, and the Oude people, and even the Ben- 
galis will rise up together; and we will cut every Feringhee’s 
throat in all India, and the gods will give us the land for ever 
after. ... Good night, Sahib: my salaam to you.’ And he 


glided like a serpent from the room. 
J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Ros. O, how full of briars is this working-day world! 
As You Like It. 











Wuat would become of all the Exhibitions which contribute to 
make the month of May such a pleasure and such a toil, if artists 
still adhered to the pious old custom of steeping their brushes in 
holy water all through Lent? Lent is the very busiest season of 
the artistic year; and if the painters’ faces are pale, it is not 
with fasting, but with hard work; or if they do fast, it is because 
they can barely spare time to snatch a mouthful of food. Those 
who are familiar with the secret history of many of the most 
admired pictures can tell of the hairbreadth escapes from total 
ruin they have more than once undergone: how, on the very last 
day before ‘ sending in,’ Brown painted out the face of his principal 
figure—the agonised heroine of the last new heartrending fare- 
well scene—and how he had to sit up the whole night to put her 
in again, with deeper throes of anguish, and a better-painted com- 
plexion ; while Jones performed the friendly office of dabbing in a 
background for him ; and Thompson tore the picture from them at 
rhe last, and carried it down to Burlington House on the top of a 
common street-cab, just in time for the final skirmish of porters. 
All over London, men were toiling and half-killing themselves 
thus with excitement as the fatal day for ‘sending in’ drew 
nearer. Morrison was as busy and as anxious as the rest. The 
winter had been dark and foggy, and his mind had been too un- 
settled for work. He was trying to finish his big picture and 
another from Rastwick Nab, and for once was grateful when 
Ambergreen, who always had plenty of time at his disposal, came 
idly in with ample leisure to criticise. He laughed at Morrison’s 
nervousness and said, ‘I never get into such a state about my 
pictures as you seem to do—not abit of it. When I have finished 
a thing, it is finished, and I put it on one side and trouble myself 
no more about it.’ 
-*But my things never do seem quite right, and I can’t help 
working at them so long as I see I can make them better.’ 
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‘More’s the pity, both for them and you. What a fortune you 
might make, Morrison, if you would but learn to let well alone, and 
if you would but addict yourself entirely to sunsets! No one can 
touch you when it comes to putting a fine sunset on the canvas. 
I can’t think how you contrive to do it. It’s not as if you were a 
poetical fellow.’ 

Morrison declined this provocation to an argument, and said 
meekly, ‘I don’t think I do do it. HowTI wish the splendid 
picture one wants to paint would let itself be done! I sometimes 
feel as if at length I was going to do something a little more like 
the thing I am trying for than usual, and then nothing comes of 
it. That way a picture has of turning out, at the last, just like 
every other picture, is one of the cruellest things in art.’ 

‘Nonsense! You are no judge of your own work. Besides, 
after all, look how you are getting on! No young fellow of my 
acquaintance is half so well thought of. Why, whose work is 
this?’ And as Ambergreen spoke he took up a little drawing of 
the harbour at St. Hilda’s, by Rosamond Keithley—the very picture 
she was painting when Morrison first saw her. 

‘Oh, that’s a lady’s work. What do you think of it? Tell 
me, and then I will tell you something.’ 

‘That you are engaged to her, I suppose?’ said Ambergreen 
coolly, not for one moment imagining that there could be a word 
of truth in his assertion, for he looked on getting married as throw- 
ing away every prospect of advancement, worldly and intellectual, 
and could not believe that his friend would be so foolish. ‘She 
can draw,’ said Ambergreen. 

‘Yes, and I am engaged to her. If you wait a little longer 
you will see her. She is coming here to try to finish that for the 
Ellesmere. I have persuaded her to send in.’ 

‘ There is some very good work in it. But I would not marry 
her if I were you. I should always imagine her intentions were 
not honourable. I mean, she is probably much more fond of 
painting than of anything else, and is only marrying you because 
you can help her to get on. That’s it, you may be sure. You 
smile as if you felt quite safe, but you may depend on it that is 
her reason. J wish you would not marry her—I hate my friends 
marrying; and now there’s you, and Miss Brooke, and Mr. 
Ardrossan—three of you—at one go!’ 

‘Miss Brooke? Is she going to be married? But to whom?’ 

‘To Mr. Ardrossan, of course ; so there’s no more picture-buying 
to be looked for from him. I should not have minded marrying 
Miss Brooke myself; that is, if ever I could bring myself to mairy 
anybody. I used to think she did rather like me; but then, you 
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see, that aunt looked such a dragon that I never dared to flirt 
at all.’ 
‘Is she really going to marry Mr. Ardrossan ?’ inquired 
Morrison. 

* Yes, really—at least, I am told so. I wish she was not, don’t 
you? Good-bye. Be happy about your pictures. They are sure 
to be great successes. I never saw such a lucky young fellow as 
you are. Everything goes right with you. You will pass 
through life without knowing what disappointment is! At least, 
it looks like it. Good-bye again.’ 

Morrison turned aside to hide his face, which, as he well knew, 
wore an expression somewhat at variance with this statement. 
The pang he felt on hearing Ambergreen’s news was not long- 
lived. He was not quite cured of his love for Olive—he wondered 
sometimes whether he ever should be—but he had a very sincere 
affection for Rose Keithley, and in half an hour she and her aunt, 
Mrs. Ullathorne, would be with him. 

Dr. Ullathorne, at the East-end, had a very comfortable house, 
but there was scarcely a room in it which he could call his own. 
All day long it was besieged by people who ‘ just wanted to speak 
to him for five minutes.’ It was astounding how many there were 
in his parish who were in need of money and advice, and time to 
state their wishes; and each person’s necessity was still more press- 
ing than that of the one who had gone before him. One room, 
easy of access from the door, was set apart for these visitors, but it 
frequently overflowed all over the house, and no room could be pro- 
nounced absolutely safe from intrusion, not even a poor shabby 
little old nursery where Rosamond Keithley, now on a visit to the 
good Rector of St. Dionysius’, had of late set up her easel, in the 
vain hope of quiet. Morrison had seen her futile attempts to 
secure a corner to work in, and had invited her to come and paint 
in his studio; and while Ambergreen was talking to him she was 
on her way there. To-day her companion was not Mrs. Ullathorne, 
but Miss Lettice Brooke, who had come from Austerfield to pay a 
visit in Sussex, and was spending a week in Kensington Square to 
break the journey. Poor lady, old as she was, she found her sister 
Mary still treated her as a baby, and was not sorry when the 
Bethnal-Green Ullathornes made her go there for a couple of 
days. This morning she was in a flutter of excitement at being 
asked to go with Rose Keithley to Mr. Morrison’s studio. ‘ You 
are sure it is right?’ she asked. ‘I want to go, of course, but I 
don’t want to do anything very wrong.’ 

‘How can it be very wrong? It is not wrong at all.’ 
‘ Well, my dear, you know him, and I will do as you like, but 
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they do tell such stories of artists and their goings-on. They 
are most of them very wicked, I fancy; but I'll go if you wish it. 
You say you want Mr. Morrison’s advice about your picture. It 
does seem so funny to think of his growing up to be an authority 
on any subject! I remember him quite a little boy, with no sense 
whatever, except what my niece Olive put into his head.’ 

‘That must have been a very long time ago,’ cried Rosamond, 
full of dutiful respect for her lover’s intellect. 

* Well, it was. I don’t know that he was stupider than other 
boys—they are all stupid—but stillI do think he was a particularly 
dull boy. Not that I ever said much to him.’ 

‘Then how do you know he was so dull?’ said Rose, much 
piqued. But Miss Lettice was quite unaware that she was saying 
anything wrong. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know how I do know, my memory is so bad, 
but I am certain he was dull.’ 

Rose laughed merrily, and said, ‘At any rate, he is not dull 
now. He isso clever and interesting. He will like to see you. 
He has talked to me about Austerfield.’ 

‘I can’t think what he finds to admire in the place, or what 
Olive does either—I expect they liked it because they had all their 
own way when they were there.’ 

‘He has never mentioned your niece Olive to me,’ said Rose. 
‘Was he much at your house?’ 

‘ At our house!’ gasped Miss Lettice, who, being country-bred, 
was a great stickler for the due observance of divinely-appointed 
divisions of classes. ‘No, he never entered owr doors; but he was 
a good-looking, well-behaved little fellow, and somehow or other 
Olive and he were always together.’ 

‘How old were they then?’ asked Rosamond, with one faint 
tremor of uneasiness. 

‘Oh, babies; children, at any rate. It is years ago now. I 
don’t suppose he even remembers her name. She thinks he does, 
but I dare say he has forgotten he ever even saw her.’ 

‘ Here we are!’ said Rosamond. 

Miss Lettice puckered up her lips in surprise. She had not 
expected to find Mr. Morrison in such good quarters. In her 
estimation, the tasteless decorations with which the architect had 
enlivened the exterior of the house denoted circumstances of ease, 
if not of splendour. 

‘I won't tell him your name. Let us see if he remembers 
you.’ : 

‘I bring with me an old acquaintance of yours,’ said Rose, who 
had not the slightest conception of the heights from which Miss 
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Lettice had looked down on ‘ Willie,’ together with all the other 
‘ village people.’ ‘Can you guess who it is ?’ 

Morrison looked at the handsome old lady, who, dressed in her 
pretty maidenly greys, now stood smiling so benevolently on him. 
‘Of course I can,’ he cried warmly. ‘Do you think I could ever 
forget an Austerfield face? It is Miss Lettice Brooke.’ 

‘You really remember me! You have not seen me for nearly a 
dozen years!’ cried Miss Lettice ; and then, tactless as usual, she 
exclaimed, ‘ My dear Rosamond, if I were you I should be jealous 
of these very vivid recollections of Mr. Morrison’s. My niece 
Olive is just the same. Whenever she sees me she quite tears me 
down with questions about a hundred different things at Auster- 
field that I have no interest in.’ 

Morrison looked up eagerly. Miss Lettice continued: ‘ Now, 
in reality it is as poor a place as you could wish to see. There’s 
not a decent house in the whole village, except our own and the 
clergyman’s—all the rest are mere shabby little cottages.’ 

Rose Keithley, who knew that Morrison had lived there, and 
that his origin had been rather humble, blushed deeply at this, 
and looked pleadingly at Miss Lettice, who ran on with great 
composure and velocity for some minutes longer in the same 
strain. 

‘We must not talk,’ interposed Rosamond, taking off her bonnet 
and retreating to a distant table. ‘I am only allowed to come 
here on condition that I don’t speak.’ ‘ That’s what I call a par- 
ticularly plain hint,’ thought she: ‘almost too plain.’ 

But Miss Lettice only said, ‘Quite right. Of course work 
must be paramount here, and I am not much of a talker.’ 

‘ Will you have a book, Miss Lettice ?’ said Rose, full of pity for 
Morrison. ‘ Do let me get you a book.’ 

‘Yes, you may give me a book, but I am not much of a reader. 
You see, I forget what I have read ten minutes after I have shut 
the book; so what’s the use of my reading? No, I'll sit here and 
think. I won’t speak, Mr. Morrison. Don’t be afraid ; I quite know 
the importance of silence.’ There was a second’s pause, and then 
she added, ‘ You see, I sometimes stay with my sister-in-law in 
Harley Street, and when I am there she occasionally as a great 
favour lets me sit with her in her study when she is writing, and 
that makes me know so well how important it is to be absolutely 
quiet and silent when in the company of anyone who is doing 
head-work. She is dreadfully particular—she won’t be disturbed. 

When you are with her you must not move or speak, or read a 
newspaper, or doalmost anything. You see it won’t do to be noisy, 
for she is thinking hardall the time. I am sure it is very good of 
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her to sit working away so patiently for so many hours, all for the 
sake of writing books that one forgets ten minutes after one has 
read them. Now, isn’t it, Mr. Morrison, very good ?’ 

He made a civil speech, and she responded by another; after 
which, having been silent for five minutes, she said, ‘I think you 
have been at Austerfield lately, Mr. Morrison ?’ 

‘Yes, I went over from St. Hilda’s—I had a fancy to see the 
old place again.’ 

*I heard you had been there. It was so odd, too: I went to see 

my brother in Harley Street the other day—just to spend the day, 
you know, for my real visit there is to be paid when I return 
from Sussex—that will be in about three weeks’ time, for I go 
there to-morrow, and am to stay three weeks. Well, I went to my 
brother Richard’s house, and I found my niece Miss Olive very 
ill—altogether ill, and out of spirits. I don’t know what had 
happened to her, or whether anything had happened, but she 
looked pale and thin and unhappy, and was sitting in her own room 
painting a few twigs of some bush or other—ugly things they were, 
I assure you, Mr. Morrison—and I said to her, “ Olive, why don’t 
you get some pretty flowers or fruit or something from Covent 
Garden to copy? What's the use of wasting your time over such 
common rubbish as that, when Covent Garden is so near?” And 
she said, “ Don’t be so disrespectful to flowers from your own native 
place; ” and I cried out, “ My own native place! How did they come 
here?” And she asked me if I had heard of your being there, and 
said she was sure you had been, for some one had sent her a whole 
hamperfull of wild flowers, and she felt certain that it could have 
been no one but you; soI said you had been there, for, you see, 
just by accident I had heard of your sleeping one night at “ The Four 
Alls,” and that made me able to tell her; and you can’t think how 
delighted she looked when she found she had guessed right.’ 

Morrison bent his head down over his picture. He did not 
answer this long speech. He dared not speak—he scarcely dared 
tothink. Rose glanced at him, wondering whether Miss Lettice’s 
talk was irritating him beyond endurance, or whether his emotion 
was caused by something else. What could it mean? 

Miss Lettice did not notice anything—not even that no one 
had replied to her speech. ose saw her beginning to speak again, 
and trembled. It was terrible that Morrison should be so disturbed 
when each moment was so precious! She would go—she wished 
she had not come—it was too cruel that he should be thus tor- 
mented by Miss Lettice on the very eve of ‘ sending in.’ 

‘You have not seen my niece, I think, since you were both 
children ?’ persisted the unconscious Miss Lettice. She thought 
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she was behaving like a kind Christian gentlewoman by being 
so ready to meet Morrison on terms of equality, and talk so freely 
to him. 

‘Oh, yes, I have ; I saw her in Scotland in October, and I met 
her at a party in Harley Street on the 6th of February.’ 

* Dear me!’ exclaimed Miss Lettice, ‘ what a memory you have 
for dates! I wish I had,I am sure. Can you remember the dates 
of your parties as well as that, Rose?’ 

Rose Keithley started and did some injury to her drawing, for 
the 6th of February was the evening which Morrison had pro- 
mised to spend in her company, and he had broken that engage- 
ment, apparently, for the sake of seeing Miss Olive Brooke. 
‘ What have I done ?’ she cried, noticing that she had dropped a 
brushfull of colour on a delicate part of her sky. 

‘Take care, Rose,’ said Morrison, who was quick to hear 
her low cry of distress and go to the rescue. ‘Be cautious how 
you work, dear; you have no time now for anything but very 
careful finishing touches.’ His voice was so kind and his offered 
assistance so prompt, that his Rose took heart again and looked 
lovingly in his face. 

‘Don’t forget my song,’ cried he. His song was a wicked 
parody on a very pretty poem of George Macdonald’s :— 


Alas! how easily things go wrong ! 
A touch too much, or a tint too strong, 

And there follows a mess and no end of pain, 
And the drawing is never the same again ! 


He soon repaired the damage and went back to his work, but 
Rose found herself thinking of the real last line of this verse, ‘ And 
life is never the same again!’ She could not drive it out of her 
mind. Suppose one of those little things which make all go wrong 
so easily, had happened now ? 

Miss Lettice did not leave her much time for thought—she 
very soon exclaimed, ‘ Mr. Morrison, I wonder you do not go often 
to my sister-in-law’s Tuesday evening parties; she is fond of 
artists and authors, and would be delighted to see you.’ 

‘Thank you, I go out so little, he replied, and again became 
thoughtful, for she had reminded him of his last Tuesday evening 
in Harley Street. Finding everyone so unsociable, Miss Lettice 
began to read, and was actually silent for nearly an hour. Morri- 
son painted, but his mind was ina turmoil. Miss Lettice’s stray 
words stirred up so many thoughts of all kinds. Ambergreen 
said Olive was engaged to Mr. Ardrossan! Miss Lettice said 
she was eager for news of Austerfield and delighted with his 
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flowers. Did’she care for him a little? She could scarcely think 
of Austerfield without thinking of him at the same time. She 
certainly thought of Austerfield. But what did it signify what her 
thoughts were, when she was engaged to Mr. Ardrossan and he to 
Rosamond Keithley? But was she engaged to Mr. Ardrossan? 
He turned to Miss Lettice and said,‘I hear that Miss Olive 
Brooke is engaged to Mr. Ardrossan—I hope I do not take a 
liberty in speaking of it, and congratulating you.’ 

‘Engaged to Mr. Ardrossan—indeed she is not!’ cried Miss 
Lettice, who considered Olive nearly twenty years too young to 
think of marrying. ‘Iam certain she is not. I should have been 
informed of it if she were.’ 

Morrison drew a long breath of relief, and then his eye fell on 
Rosamond Keithley’s dutiful head, which was bent down over her 
work. He saw, by a tinge of deeper colour in her cheek than was 
usual, that she was either anxious about what she was doing or 
something else, and hastily went to her side and whispered, ‘ Is 
there anything I can do for you, dear? Don’t forget that I take 
quite as much interest in your work now as in my own.’ 

On this she looked so happy that he could not brt be happy 
too. 

‘Remember me kindly to Miss Olive Brooke when you see her,’ 
said he, when he bade Miss Lettice good-bye. 

‘Oh, but I am afraid I shall not see her until I return from 
Sussex.’ 

‘Then when you write to her, perhaps.’ 

‘I am not much of a writer, said she. ‘I don’t suppose I shall 
have any opportunity of giving your message for three weeks—you 
know I stay three weeks in Sussex—I told you.’ 

‘Yes, I know, but my message is of no consequence what- 
ever.” 


Cuapter XI. 


We lose a life in every friend we lose, 
And every death is painful but the last —Lanpor. 


Ir was a dull and dismal afternoon. The air was laden with 
moisture, which fell in almost imperceptibly fine rain. The streets 
were muddy and wretched-looking. Olive was in her room dress- 
ing to go to her mother’s funeral: Much as she dreaded the pain 
of witnessing such a ceremony, it would have hurt her still more 
to stay away. Her heart swelled when she thought how small 
would be the number of those who would care to be present. Her 
mother had expressed a wish that she should wear no mourning, 
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but on this one day she felt she must put on a black dress. Dr. 
Brooke was to be there, and Alice, and, as Olive believed, no one 
else ; but when she went downstairs her aunt came forward and 
said, ‘ Dear child, I am going with you.’ This mark of kindness 
touched Olive deeply—there was sacrifice as well as love in it. 

‘Your aunt Alice will go with us,’ said Dr. Brooke. ‘ We 
must call for her.’ 

* How beautiful she is!’ whispered Mrs. Brooke when she saw 
Alice Ainsley slowly walking down the narrow strip of garden. 
‘She has just the most beautiful kind of face a woman can have. 
Don’t you think so, Richard ?’ 

‘I don’t know, I am sure, dear,’ said he absently. 

Arrived at the Cemetery, the scanty band of mourners arranged 
themselves and followed the coffin to the grave. Olive felt ina 
waking dream. She kept repeating to herself her mother’s words 
as transmitted by Alice: ‘Tell my dear Olive not to grieve over 
my death. Make her understand how I long for rest. Tell her 
that I shall perhaps be more with her now than I have ever been 
before, and that she must not pain me by the sight of any sorrow.’ 
Olive felt as if she were under an obligation to shed no tears and © 
think no repining thoughts. She had brought with her all her 
Austerfield primroses—they were fresh and bright as ever. She 
liked the idea of placing these, which to her mind were the most 
precious flowers she could procure, in her mother’s grave. When 
the service was over she had them laid on the coffin, and then she 
caught hold of her uncle’s arm and said, ‘ Now, take me away.’ 
But just as he was leading her away, she turned and saw Alice 
Ainsley standing gazing into the grave with a look in her face 
which plainly revealed that she was feeling that she had nothing 
left to live for. Ever since her girlhood Alice had lived for one 
object only. She had entirely devoted herself to the care of the 
sister who during all this time had been so dependent on her, but 
who now needed no more help from anyone. Whither was she 
now to turn? Who needed her love or care? Where was she to 
look for companionship? Olive saw the sense of desolation which 
was overmastering her, and stole gently to her side, slipped her 

hand in hers, and said, ‘ Aunt Alice, love me a little, and let me be 
with you sometimes. May I go home with you to-day?’ 

A pleased smile broke over Alice’s face ; she kept Olive’s hand 
in hers, and they all left the Cemetery. Silently they seated them- 
selves in the carriage, and now with one consent all the party 
looked at Alice as the one who most needed pity. She was quite 
unaware of their gaze. She sat looking out of the window and very 
full of thought. Just as they were approaching the house where 
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she was living she turned to the Doctor and exclaimed, ‘ Richard 
—I beg your pardon—Dr. Brooke, how very pale you are !’ 

‘It is nothing,’ said Mrs. Brooke. ‘He is a little tired. He 
often looks like that now—he has not quite recovered his long 
illness.” 

‘You have been ill?’ said Alice—the deepest concern over- 
spread her face, and for the first time she looked at him with un- 
divided attention. 

‘Oh, no, Iam quite well,’ saidhe. He disliked to have anything 
said about his health. 

‘ Pray take care of yourself,’ said Alice earnestly, and then no 
more was said until the carriage stopped at her door. 

‘Olive says she will stay with me till the evening, said she. 
‘It is very kind of her. I have a great many things to arrange, 
and she will help me. I hardly know what to do with myself-—I 
think I shall go abroad.’ 

Dr. Brooke seemed uneasy, and said, ‘Whatever you decide 
on, Alice, I hope you understand that you have friends in Harley 
Street who will be glad to be of service to you.’ 

‘Yes, do understand that, dear,’ cried Mrs. Brooke, with a 
warmth which surprised her husband. ‘I will come to see you in 
the morning—if I may ?’ 

‘In the morning!’ His wife, who was so tenacious of her time 
during the morning, was offering to pay this early visit! Dr. 
Brooke looked at Selina in amazement. She was now saying to 
Alice, ‘Do not make any very decided arrangements about the 
future until I have seen you—please do not, for I have something 
to propose to you.’ 

‘She surely does not imagine that Alice is very poor, and want 
to engage her as amanuensis ?’ thought he. 

He was still more surprised in the evening, for Selina was 
dressed for dinner and in the drawing-room even before the gong 
sounded. Snch a thing had not happened for years. A smile 
passed over his face when he saw her, but it was not so much in 
commendation of her punctuality as because something in her 
manner pleased him so much. He could not help thinking of the 
time when he first knew her—when she was a girl in her own home— 
and all through dinner he was struck by her gentle thoughtfulness, 

After tea he usually depended on an easy-chair and an amusing 
book for the comfort of his evening, for though Mrs. Brooke’s day’s 
work was nominally ended at seven, she invariably stole away to 
dwell in fond criticism on the inky pages produced in the morning. 
This evening he established himself in a corner as usual ; but hap- 
pening after a while to look up, he was surprised to find he was 
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not alone—his wife was sitting staring into the fire with folded 
hands and very earnest eyes. ‘I thought you had gone off to your 
work,’ said he. 

‘I am never going to write again,’ she replied sadly. 

‘Oh, poor wife, you have had a bad review! Don’t let that 
vex you too much.’ 

She shook her head. ‘It’s a great deal worse than that. In 
fact, the reviews one gives oneself always are worse than those one 
gets from other people. Richard, I have been a very bad wife 
to you.’ 

‘ My dear Selina, no. I can’t let you say that.’ 

‘ Yes, I have, and you have -been so good and kind and patient ! 
I am ashained to think of it.’ 

‘Think of what? What can you mean?’ 

* Of your forbearance—of how I must have tried you.’ 

‘What can make you talk in this way, Selina? I am not 
making any complaint. It is the very last thing I had it in my 
mind to do to-night.’ 

‘But Iam making a complaint against myself. I seem all at 
once to see how much you have had to bear, Richard. Ihave tried 
you to the uttermost, I know, and under the circumstances I can’t 
imagine how you have borne it so well.’ 

‘ My dear Selina, you are distressing yourself without a cause. 
What can you be thinking of? “ Under the circumstances ”— 
under what circumstances?’ And the Doctcr looked as he felt 
—honestly puzzled. 

‘I'll tell you what I mean. Perhaps the only good you have 
ever got from my writing novels has come to you to-day. My 
novel-writing has made me understand something which I should 
never have understood without it. Richard, I was not your first 
love; I thought I was—until this morning. Your first love was 
Alice Ainsley. Don’t interrupt me. Let me tell you the story 
as I imagine it—you shall tell me if I amright. Richard, my 
dear husband, if I did not love you with all my heart—if I did not 
know you loved me, and feel grateful to you for doing so, and 
trust in you entirely, I could not speak to you as I am doing 
now. 
They were now sitting side by side. He took her hand in his 
and waited to hear what she wished to say. ‘ Richard, dear, I saw 
it all this morning. Chesterfield married Dorothy Ainsley—you 
were engaged to Alice. If Dorothy was as beautiful and noble- 
looking a woman as Alice is, it must have been hard to find two 
such sisters anywhere. Chesterfield’s trouble brought on your 
trouble—that’s how I imagine it all—and when he divorced his 
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poor wife, your engagement with Alice was broken off too. I see 
it all. She would not marry into a family which had treated her 
sister so ill—or she wished to devote herself to her, or you did not 
uphold Dorothy’s innocence heartily enough—there are so many 
ways in which it might have happened. It is painful to think of 
it, but have I not guessed the truth ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said he,‘ you have. Alice and I were to have been 
married. No time was fixed, for I had my way to make, but we 
were engaged, and then that miserable trial came, and every- 
thing was at an end between us.’ 

‘I can’t think how you could ever care for me after having 
been engaged to Alice. You did love me, I think, but she is so 
superior —she is one in a thousand.’ 

‘So are you. I loved her most truly; but, Selina, I loved you 
too, and, dear, need I say that I love you still ?’ 

Mrs. Brooke had never been so happy in her life. ‘ In spite of 
all I have done to make you unhap—no, uncomfortable ?’ 

‘ What is that? Of course I love you. I may sometimes have 
wished you would give more of your time to your house and 
children, but I have never ceased to feel that you were a high- 
minded noble woman. There is no smallness of mind in you, 
Selina.’ 

‘I hope not,’ replied Mrs. Brooke humbly. She was afraid 
she did not quite deserve this high praise. 

‘I am sure of it. To-day in the Cemetery you somehow or 
other guessed that there had been a time when poor Alice Ainsley 
was more to me than anyone else in the world, and you at once 
became doubly kind to her.’ 

‘How could I be otherwise? I felt she was a thousand times 
more worthy of you thanI. I looked at you both, and thought 
how you must have suffered. I was ashamed when I saw how little 
I had done to make you happy with me. Richard, I will never 
write another page. We will have the children home—it is time 
they left school. ‘Let us have them with us and be happy to- 
gether.’ 

‘We will have them back,’ said Dr. Brooke ; ‘ but as to your 
giving up your writing, I exact no such sacrifice. Do it at stated 
times ; don’t give it up altogether.’ 

‘We will think about that—you know I am not one of those 
who think that the half is better than the whole. Besides, I want 
to please you.’ 

‘To please me, dear? Don’t class me with those who main- 
tain that. a woman ought to have no higher ambition than to 
make her husband comfortable.’ 
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‘Oh, no!’ cried Mrs. Brooke; and then she bethought herself 
and added, ‘ At least, I don’t know—perhaps I ought to say that 
that was just what I did imagine you always felt ought to be the 
object of my life.’ 

‘My dear wife, you have lived with me all these years, and 
don’t know me better than that! No one likes to see women 
take a high place in the world better than I do, but not at the 
expense of plain duties. People must be faithful over the little 
tkings which are committed to their charge before they even 
attempt to meddle with great ones.’ 

‘But I always hoped to earn so much money by writing that 
Icould pay for having everything done for you ina way far superior 
to anything I couldhave done. And after all I have never made any 
money worth mentioning. I suppose the fact is my books are not 
clever.’ And the poor lady sighed. ‘ Well,’ she added, ‘ you have 
been very good to me, Richard, and I am going to write no more— 
that is, unless this present book is so successful that it really looks 
as if I ought to go on. There isthe bell. It is Olive. Let us finish 
this conversation before she comes. Richard, I want to ask you 
if I may invite Alice Ainsley to come and stay with us—live with 
us, if she likes—she is terribly alone ?’ 

‘You are too good, Selina. Do as you think best.’ 

The bell did not announce Olive’s arrival, but that of a letter 
for Dr. Brooke. He read it with a curious smile on his face, then 
without speaking thrust it into his pocket—he had not the heart 
to tell his wife its contents that night, but perhaps it is not quite 
fair to withhold them from our readers. It was a note from Mrs. 
Ullathorne, and began thus :— 


RicHarD Brooxz,—I have to-day read your wife’s novel. You may tell her 
so, and that I recognise my own portrait, and am extremely grateful to her 
for the pains which she has bestowed on it. You may also inform her that 
before I went abroad last year I made my will, and as you and she have never 
worried me with your attentions, I left 20,0007. to you, the same sum to her, 
and 10,000/. to each of your children ; but as I find you have a wife so richly 
endowed with genius that she will have no difficulty in providing for your 
family without any assistance from me, I have burnt that will, and shall make 
a new one to-morrow morning, in which this very unnecessary bequest will not 


appear. 


Mary ULLATHORNE. 


* Does that letter vex you in any way, dear?’ inquired Mrs. 
Brooke, when she saw that her husband had suddenly become 
rather silent. 

*‘Yes—no. It would have vexed me terribly if we had not 
had this talk together. I defy anything to vex me now.’ 
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Cuapter XLI. 


Thus do all traitors - 
If their purgation did consist in words, 
They are as innocent as grace itself: 
Let it suffice thee that I trust thee not. 
As You Like It. 

How was the so-called Lady Brooke to be treated? This was 
the question which the Brookes of Harley Street lost no time in 
putting to themselves after the real Lady Brooke’s death, and the 
disclosures which had preceded it. Dr. Brooke had a burning 
desire to introduce her to the notice of the nearest policeman ; but 
being reminded that that was incompatible with letting her go her 
way in peace, he declared that he would never see or speak to her 
again. But, after all, his part was an easy one to play, for she had 
no wish whatever to see him or to speak to him, and never did 
either when it was possible to avoid it. Mrs. Brooke felt an 
equal repugnance to her; and as for Olive, she loathed the very 
thought of her. At the same time, all three considered themselves 
bound to let her depart quietly—that is, without any open scandal. 

Two days after Olive’s flight from Welbeck Street Lady Brooke 
called in Harley Street, and was told that the whole family was 
out. This she did not believe, and was furious at being denied 
admittance. On this particular day she had not meant to stay 
long with Olive; she had others to see as well as her undutiful 
stepdaughter, and more crops of dragons’ teeth to sow than one. 
Being turned away from Dr. Brooke’s door, she stopped a cab and 
began her rounds by paying a visit to Mrs. Ullathorne. 

‘Mary,’ said she, ‘ you have been kinder to me than any of 
Chesterfieid’s sisters—I shall always be grateful to you. I wish 
you would come out to India. The climate would suit you ad- 
mirably, if you only stayed six months or so.’ 

Mrs. Ullathorne shook her head. ‘I don’t expect to be long 
here. I have much to do and to think of—my house must be set 
in order.’ 

‘Oh, Iam so sorry if anything is wrong,’ cried Lady Brooke, 
who was not conversant with phraseology of this kind. ‘It is 
Olive’s fault if there is; she said she would look after everything.’ 

Mrs. Ullathorne growled, but did not condescend to explain. 
Lady Brooke continued: ‘Mary, what do you think of Selina’s 
encouraging Olive to set me at defiance ?’ 

‘ She is a novel-writing nuisance!’ 

‘She does not seem to care for the feelings of any of her 
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relations. Have you seen her last novel? They say it is rather 
better than usual.’ 

‘Bah! I know the sort of thing it will be. In one of Dr. 
Johnson’s reviews he says of some book or other, “ A man might 
write reams of such stuff, if he would only abandon his mind to 
it,” and he would have said the same of Selina’s rubbish.’ 

‘Then you have not read it?’ persisted Lady Brooke, who 
found it harder than she expected to stir up Mrs. Ullathorne to the 
desired point of interest. 

‘I—oh dear, no; I certainly have not read it,’ replied that 
lady gruffly. She was one of those persons who think that they 
settle the claims of any book by saying, ‘I have not read it.’ ‘In 
fact, I read no novels. I leave that to poor empty-headed Sister 
Lettice—she is never without a novel in her hands. But why do 
you go on asking me if I have read it? Is there anything in it 
I ought to see? Has she been putting us all in it ?’ 

‘They sayso. I have not read it myself, but I have got it here, 
and soon shall,’ said Lady Brooke, tapping the first volume of 
‘ Cross-and-Fifty,’ of which she had devoured every word. ‘I 
expect to find a portrait of myself in it when I do.’ 

‘It’s of no consequence what she does; she is welcome to put 
me into every book she writes, if she chooses. I am sure I shall 
never trouble myself to read any of them.’ 

‘Oh, she wouldn’t put you in—she wouldn’t take such a 
liberty.’ 

‘I feel quite indifferent, replied Mrs. Ullathorne, whose 
curiosity was now piqued to the uttermost. ‘ People must 
describe somebody. I dare say my character will do as well for 
her as another.’ 

Lady Brooke chatted a while longer and then left, but she 
purposely forgot to take with her the first Yolume of ‘Cross- 
and-Fifty,’ and she had not been gone five minutes before Mrs. 
Ullathorne discovered it and began to read it with all the 
spectacle-power at her command. Lady Brooke then went to Mrs. 
Raymond’s. ‘I have come to have a little talk with you, Esther,’ 
said she. ‘Olive has left my lodgings and gone to Harley Street. 
I don’t know why. Don’t you think that Richard and Selina are 
behaving very ill ?’ 

‘They are odd people,’ replied Mrs. Raymond, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

*I must see Olive before I leave England—about the Filoselle 
business, you know; but if they won’t let me do so, will you 
undertake to talk to her about it? The woman has been asking 
rather disagreeable questions—she is not so civil as she ought to be.’ 
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‘She is a fool! She must have heard about Mr. Ardrossan.’ 

‘Yes, of course ; but she is very pertinacious. Some one has 
told her that Olive is going back to India with me; so I suppose 
she thought it was off.’ 

‘If it were not for the Ardrossan affair, Olive could not do 
better than go there—she would be snapped up directly.’ 

‘She would not go. She hates me; and then Chesterfield is so 
strange about her. He sits and thinks of that dreadful divorce 
business until he is quite low-spirited. That’s why I have given 
myself so much trouble about Olive—I can’t bear to see him look 
so dismal. He would be happier if she were married. She isa 
sullen, disagreeable girl—at least, she is so now. I should have 
thought she might have been very happy with me. I could have 
got on with her, I am sure, if she would have allowed me. I could 
live with anyone who was at all nice to me.’ 

This was perfectly true. Lady Brooke could have spent years 
in Olive’s company untroubled by any thought of the injury which 
she had done her. Lady Brooke never suffered from remorse—had 
no compunctious visitings of any kind, unless, as was rarely the 
case, she saw that she had missed some good which had once been 
within her grasp. 

‘Is Olive sullen? Well, I'll talk to her.’ 

‘Do. Make her understand her position thoroughly. It really 
is necessary.’ 

‘ Indeed it is,’ said Mrs. Raymond gravely. ‘It would not do 
to have it known and talked about.’ 

Lady Brooke waited until the last day of her stay in England 
before she again tried to see Olive. When she arrived in Harley 
Street, Mrs. Brooke, who had been on guard for days to keep her 
away from Olive, had just gone out on business. Dr. Brooke too 
was out. John had been told not to allow Lady Brooke to enter 
the house, but Lady Brooke would take no denial. 

‘ Miss Brooke is in her own room lying down, you say, and can 
see no one! She can’t object to see herown mother. If anything 
is said about your letting me go upstairs to her, I'll take all the 
blame on myself. I must see her I am surprised that anyone 
should think of trying to prevent me!’ And without listening to 
another word, and nimble as a girl of seventeen, she ran upstairs 
and made her way into Olive’s room. 

Olive was not lying down or ill, but sitting by the window, 
trying to copy the colour of Willie’s sycamore-buds. They were 
in a Salviati glass before her, and both her work itself and the 
thoughts to which it gave rise were very pleasant to her. 

‘Olive,’ said Lady Brooke, as she burst thus suddenly in 
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on her, ‘I have com2 to see you, because to-morrow I leave 
England. 

Olive rose and grasped the edge of the table to support herself. 
Then she stood looking at her stepmother with as much calmness 
as she could muster, but with an expression of intense dismay and 
dislike. 

‘ Olive,’ said Lady Brooke gently, ‘ you seem to have some 
very strong feeling against me. I have none against you. I do 
not like to go to another quarter of the world with the impression 
that something is amiss between us. I know girls often dislike 
their stepmothers, but still I have not been such an unkind one to 
you that you need wish not to see me before I go. Now, have I?’ 

Olive was silent ; she was struggling with emotions of the most 
painful kind, which, in obedience to her mother’s wish, she was 
desirous to conceal. 

‘You left my lodgings suddenly more than a week ago—you 
have twice left my house in the same way without telling me— 
once you say it was to avoid seeing a gentleman. You can’t plead 
that excuse this time, for you went away with one. It was very 
odd of you to do that; but be odd if you like—only don’t be so 
remarkably unfriendly. Why have you shut yourself up here and 
done your best not to see me?’ 

‘ I—I thought it was better not-——’ Olive began. 

‘Why better not? I have given up the idea of gaining your 
affection, but I have done nothing to make it impossible for you 
to stay under the same roof with me for the two or three days 
which had to pass before I left. Think how strange it must seem 
to everyone! Olive, your father’s wife has at any rate a right to 
be treated with the appearance of respect.’ 

‘Don’t speak of this to me,’ cried Olive, putting the greatest 
constraint on herself. ‘ Do not make me say 1 

‘But I want you to say all that you have to say—I want to 
know how I am to answer your father when he asks for an explana- 
tion of your treatment of me.’ 

‘Tell him what you like—only leave me alone.’ 

‘Leave you alone! You talk in a way which I dou’t inder- 
stand.’ 

‘Leave me,’ said Olive faintly; ‘leave me, I beg of you—I 
must not try to make you understand.’ 

On this Lady Brooke’s pale face flushed rose-red, and she 
exclaimed, ‘Do you order me to leave the room, Olive?” Then 
she changed her manner and said, almost tearfully, ‘I give you 
my solemn word of honour that I have tried to be a good mother to 
you,’ 
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The words which she heard, the restraint which she was com- 
pelled to put on berself, the terrible excitement of the scene, were 
almost more than Olive could endure; she sank into her chair and 
hid her face in her hands. She was almost beside herself with 
pain. Lady Brooke’s eyes were fixed on her ; she saw how she was 
suffering, and said kindly, ‘ Dear child, I have only come to say 
good-bye—I am going back to your father. What am I to say to 
him ?’ 

‘What you think right,’ replied Olive very bitterly. 

‘That’s not what I meant. Of course I will try to say what is 
right,’ said Lady Brooke simply, as if she were quite too good and 
high-minded to do otherwise. ‘I mean to make light of the little 
differences which have arisen between us. Indeed, I dare say 
before I reach India I shall have forgotten them; but that’s not 
what I wanted to say—I meant that I should like to be able to tell 
him that you were about to make a happy marriage.’ 

Olive looked up with flashing eyes, and the expression of her 
face was so proudly indignant that Lady Brooke cried, ‘ You surely 
don't object to my taking an interest in you ?’ 

‘Ido. I will not have it! Leave me and my future, and all 
that concerns me, entirely alone!’ 

‘Olive, you ought to be ashamed of yourself! You know that I 
came back to England entirely on your account. I did not want 
you to feel yourself an outcast.’ 

‘I do not know it or believe it. I did not feel an outcast before 
youcame. Besides, in my family, the outcasts have been the noblest 
people.’ 

‘Taunts, sneers, endless reproaches—that’s what I have from 
you, Olive. Well, I will go away, knowing that I have done my very 
best to be a good mother to you.’ 

*“ Mother”! Don’t use the word! No one can be so good toa 
child as her own mother—you should have left me mine !’ 

‘I should have left you yours! I had nothing to do with your 
losing her. Olive, at last you drive me to speak openly—it will 
save pain in the end. You are making yourself miserable by 
believing that letter which Hannah Deanham wrote to you. I 
know you are. She wrote to you, and she wrote to me too. She 
is a person who will tell lies on any side, if she is but well 
paid.’ 

‘I paid her nothing,’ said Olive very bitterly. 

*I daresay not; you perhaps had not the opportunity of seeing 
her, but you believe the low gossip she put in her letter. You 
are influenced against me by a servant—and yet you know what 
she hinted at is untrue. The law proved it to be so. Your 
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poor mother—I do not wish to pain you by speaking ill of her— 
was very giddy and unprincipled.’ 

Olive was goaded to the last pitch of endurance. For a 
moment she looked almost piteously in Lady Brooke’s face. The 
words ‘ Leave me, I entreat you, or you will drive me to say what 
I ought not,’ were on her lips; but Lady Brooke’s face was hard as 
iron, and she added, ‘ Her conduct nearly killed your father.’ 

Olive eprang to her feet, opened a drawer in a cabinet, took out 
a small packet, and cried, ‘ Don’t repeat that lieagain! You have 
said it very often tome. Whatever was done to hurt my father 
was done by you—you have neither heart nor conscience. This 
parcel is yours—take it and go, and never come near me again!’ 
And as Olive spoke she pushed towards Lady Brooke a small 
packet—not for worlds would she have encountered the risk of 
touching her hand by giving it otherwise. Outside the parcel was 
written, ‘Part of fifty pounds of Lady Breoke’s money left by 
Hannah Deanham for the use of her sister Mary, now residing 
at 33 Mulberry Street, Bethnal Green, which Mary Gardiner 
desires to return, now that she knows that it was earned by a 
crime.’ 

Olive had not intended to give this to Lady Brooke herself— 
she had meant to send it to her; hence this long explanation 
outside. Lady Brooke started when she read it, and turned very 
pale. Then she looked almost piteously at Olive and said, * You 
have seen Mary Gardiner? She is in England !’ 

‘I have seen her, and heard her story, and have in my possession 
proof that it is true.’ 

‘It is not true, and no such proof can exist. Hannah 
Deanham’s word is as much to be relied on as her sister’s.’ 

‘I have four letters of Hannah Deanham’s, in each of which | 
she owns that she committed perjury by your instigation.’ 

‘ Tell me what you intend todo ?’ said Lady Brooke, after a dis- 
mayed pause. Her voice faltered—she seemed to acknowledge that 
her future was in Olive’s power. Olive shook her head—words 
failed her. 

‘ Olive,’ pleaded Lady Brooke, ‘your father and I have lived 
very happily together for nearly twenty years. It seems a terrible 
thing to ruin the rest of his life—he is an old man now.’ 

‘Do not talk to me of your happiness,’ cried Olive wildly. 
‘ How dare you? If you have lived happily with him you must be 
a wretch to be abie to doit. Did you never think of the wife 
whom he loved so much before you married him, and of the state 
to which you had brought her?’ 

‘Of course I did, But most of ker unhappiness was caused by 
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her brother ; you must know that. She never even pretended to 
love her husband.’ 

‘She tried to love him; she would have loved him in the end. 
She faithfully did her duty to him. She obeyed him when he told 
her to forbid Mr. Lilburn to come to the house; and if she did not 
love him quite so much as she ought to have done, she must have 
loved her child. You were her greatest friend, and you robbed her 
of her husband and home and child. You took from her her good 
name, and left her nothing—not even her reason! For twenty 
years she lived, sometimes quite mad with misery, always half 
beside herself. I have been told that her one cry, day and night, 
used to be, “ Let me have my child back.” ’ 

‘You can see her now,’ pleaded Lady Brooke ; ‘she has got you 
back now.’ 

* She is dead!’ 

‘Dead!’ echoed Lady Brooke. 

‘Yes, dead; she died a few hours after she saw me. She had 
lived in poverty and disgrace—not allowed to see her own child. 
She lsnew that if ever I heard her name at all, it would be as that 
of a woman too wicked to be loved.’ 

‘If she is dead,’ cried Lady Brooke eagerly—‘ I did not know 
it, of course, or I would not have spoken as I did—but if she is 
dead, you have no reason to do such a cruel thing as making Mary 
Gardiner’s story public would be. Why should you disturb our 
happiness, Olive? No one will be the better for it if you do.’ 

Olive’s lip curled. There was no making this woman think of 
anyone but herself. ‘I don’t envy your happiness,’ she said most 
bitterly, ‘but I am not going to disturb it. My mother’s last 
words were that she did not wish the truth to be made known. She 
said that my father had chosen to doubt her when, if he had trusted 
her, his doing so would have made all the difference, and that it 
was nothing to her now if he changed his opinion. She did not 
want him to be miserable, or your children to be branded with 
disgrace. I shall obey her wishes—you have nothing to fear from 
me.’ 

‘It was very noble of her, and very sensible too. Olive, one 
thing I must beg of you.’ 

‘ Ask nothing of me—say no more; go back to my father and 
be happy if youcan. I have told you what my mother said. I 
have nothing more to say to you. I only wish you would go out 
of my sight.’ 

Lady Brooke was thoroughly uncomfortable. The strongest 
feeling of her nature was a desire to be at ease in mind and body. 
She earnestly wished that Olive would say just one word or two 
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which would recur to her memory when she recalled this scene, 
and enable her to feel that, terrible as the interview had been, it 
had on the whole ended better than could have been expected. She 
did not wish to remember that she had been driven forth with 
shame and contempt. She looked to see if there was any sign of 
Olive softening. She couldseenone. ‘I leave England to-morrow. 
We shall probably never meet again,’ said she, thinking that this 
might lead to the comforting sentence being spoken. 

‘Meet again!’ cried Olive. ‘I will never see you again—how 
dare you speak of such a thing, after what you have done?’ And 
as she spoke her gaze was unflinching. 

Lady Brooke could not meet it—she hesitated and almost 
trembled. How was she to leave the room? ‘ You have behaved 
very well ’ she began. 

‘Hush!’ cried Olive. ‘I will listen to no more, certainly not 
to thanks. I have obeyed my mother, that is all. Leave me at 
once, if you please; I can bear no more of this.’ 

Lady Brooke turned, and, with her head bent down in as much 
of shame as she was capable of feeling, crept out of the room and 


left the house. 


CuapteR XLII. 


Widow. And now you know my meaning. 
Kath, A very mean meaning. 
Taming of the Shrew. 


J?os, Patience once more, whiles our compact is urged. 
As You Like It. 


Mrs. Raymonp had at least a dozen engagements for a certain 
April afternoon, and there was not one of them which did not seem 
to promise a very fair amount of enjoyment; but she left them all 
unfulfilled, and went to Harley Street to speak to her niece Olive 
on a matter of importance. ‘I don’t like having to do this, 
thought she. ‘I don’t like it at all, but I have no choice. Olive 
can’t be such a fool as to want any advice from me about Mr. 
Ardrossan, but I must keep my promise.’ She asked if Mrs. 
Brooke was at home. For years, when she had put that question, 
John had muttered sulkily, ‘She is in the study, ma’am. She 
told me to say she was engaged.’ To this she had as invariably 
responded, ‘Oh, very well ; say I’ve called.’ For Mrs. Raymond, 
once a great beauty, and still, as she hoped, a very fascinating 
woman, didn’t see why she need show any anxiety to see her inky- 
fingered and absorbed sister-in-law, unless her sister-in-law had an 
equal desire to see her. 
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To-day John looked alert and said, ‘ Mrs. Brooke is at home ; 
she’s in the drawing-room,’ 

‘ Alone ?’ 

‘ Yes, alone, ma’am.’ 

‘ Writing ?’ 

‘ Oh dear, no, ma’am.’ 

Mrs. Raymond could not believe her senses. ‘Selina,’ said 
she, ‘I want to talk to you; but first tell me if you have brought 
Mary Ullathorne round ?’ 

‘No.’ 

* Have you tried ?’ 

‘Yes, Richard went, and said he was very sorry I had made 
one of my characters seem to be rather like her by seizing on two 
or three of her little peculiarities —— 

‘You don’t mean that you allowed him to own that any part 
of that character was drawn from her ?’ 

‘I could not help doing that—you see, it was.’ 

‘You should have sworn that you drew it from me. You 
should have sworn anything, to put her in a good-humour again.’ 

Mrs. Brooke looked indignant. ‘I am not going to tell 
untruths for the sake of her money.’ 

‘I would tell mountains of untruths for it. What would I 
not say and swear ?—I would even maintain that she was sweet- 
tempered. She will never forgive you.’ 

‘It is vexing, but it can’t be helped. Iam sorry, for Richard’s 
sake. Esther, what a run that book would have if only we could 
put a flyleaf into it saying, “This book has cost the author a 
legacy of 70,000/.!” I really do think a generous public would 
hasten to make good the loss. However, I shall always be grieved 
to think that I have hurt her feelings.’ 

‘Never mind her feelings. She has none. I don’t carea pin 
for that part of the matter. I am thinking of poor Riehard—it 
must be a fearful disappointment to him. Vincent would have 
killed me if I had done such a thing. Selina, tell me about Olive 
and Mr. Ardrossan. She will accept him, I suppose ?’ 

‘Mr. Ardrossan! Is he likely to propose to her?’ 

Mrs. Raymond stared—this vernal simplicity, this mental 
opacity, was quite beyond her power of comprehension. 

‘He certainly has been a great deal here lately, and we are 
glad to see him. He comes every other day.’ 

‘ Well, what does that look like ?’ 

‘I have never remarked that he was fond of Olive.’ 

‘Will she accept him if he offers to her?’ interrupted Mrs. 
Raymond impatiently, 
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‘ But he is far too old for her—he must be twenty years older 
than she is.’ 

‘If ue were forty years older, it would still be a splendid match - 
for her! Selina, do show a little more worldly wisdom. I'll go 
and speak to Olive. Where is she?’ 

She went to her niece. She approached the subject daintily and 
delicately ; but as soon as Olive caught a glimpse of her meaning, 
she was up in arms in a moment and cried, ‘ Aunt Esther, you are 
as bad as my stepmother! That is just the way in which she used 
to talk to me as soon as any gentleman had said three or four civil 
things to me.’ 

* Quite right too. Only a part of a mother’s duty. Olive 
dear, your stepmother, as you call her, is gone, and nothing I say 
can make any difference now, but I must say that you treated that 
poor woman very ill. Let me speak—don’t be vexed with me. I 
am your aunt, and have known you since you were a baby—you 
really treated her cruelly. Forgive me, but I must for once 
remind you that the circumstances were peculiar ; and if, when she 
came to England, she had left you to yourself, and not taken you 
everywhere with her, as she did, no one could have blamed her. 
She was not bound to feel much interest in you, but shedid. She 
devoted herself to you all the time she was here, and never once 
left you for any pleasant visit of her own.’ 

‘ She was afraid to leave me. She was keeping watch to see 
that certain persons of whom she was much afraid did not approach 
me. She was in constant terror lest they should tell me things 
which it was important to her to conceal.’ 

‘ Oh, nonsense, Olive! your aunt Selina has infected you with 
her love of imagining plots for novels.’ 

‘ Aunt Esther, this is a painful subject, but my stepmother has 
gone, and you may as well know the truth about her. It is a secret 
which I am forbidden to make public. It must not be known be- 
yond our own family. Go to Aunt Selina and ask her to tell you 
what we know about my stepmother. I would rather you should 
hear it from her than from me.’ 

Mrs. Raymond began to be afraid that Olive was mad. More 
than once lately she had seen signs of great mental excitement in 
her, and had feared that there was a danger of her being attacked 
by her mother’s terrible malady. She looked anxiously at her now, 
and crept away to Mrs. Brooke, not really believing that there was 
anything to hear, but wishful to pacify Olive. 

After some time she returned, looking pale and nervous, and 
as if she had received a shock she would not readily forget. She 
stooped and kissed Olive, and said, ‘ Dear child, your aunts have 
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always loved you; they must now love you more thanever. What 
I have heard makes me still more anxious to say what I came to say. 
‘Don’t be vexed with me if I try to gather from you what your 
intentions are with respect to Mr. Ardrossan. It is so important 
that you should have a home of your own.’ 

‘Is it not rather indelicate to begin to settle what you will do 
about a gentleman who has never so much as shown that he has 
any intention of asking you to marry him ?’ cried Olive. 

‘Oh, it is constantly done,’ said Mrs. Raymond. ‘You must 
have an idea what you will do.’ 

‘He is very kind to me, but he does not care for me in the 
way you seem to think.’ 

‘I know better. Olive, he is a charming man—so handsome, 
so intellectual, so distinguished-looking !’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Olive warmly, ‘he really is.’ 

‘Oh, I see it is all right. I was sure you could not be blind to 
his attractions. I need say no more.’ 

‘I am not blind to his attractions. I like him immensely, 
and it would be very ungrateful if I didn’t ; but I must tell you 
that, supposing such a very unlikely thing happened as that he 
should propose to me, I should not accept him.’ 

‘ But that’s absurd—so absurd that I can’t believe it. Have 
you any reason for refusing him ?’ 

‘No very special reason,’ replied Olive, looking rather con- 
fused. 

‘Then I may as well tell you that there is a very special 
reason why you ought to accept him—why you must accept him, 
indeed. If you refuse him, a very terrible — will happen—there 
will be a fearful scandal.’ 

Olive looked, as she felt, intensely curious, but waited for her 
aunt to continue; and Mrs. Raymond slowly and painfully revealed 
to her that when Lady Brooke came to England she had felt her 
resources entirely inadequate to clothing a beautiful girl like her- 
self for fashionable society, where endless changes of costume and 
the most lavish expenditure are required, and she had adopted a 
plan not by any means unheard of in the set to which she belonged. 
She had taken her to Madame Fiioselle—a lady who, as it was well 
known—though such things are not spoken of—was in the habit of 
taking six young ladies under her protection, as it were,and clothing 
them entirely, from their first entrance into society until their mar- 
riage. This she always did with the utmost liberality and secrecy, 
but, of course, under certain conditions. The first was that the young 
lady herself was so beautiful and attractive in every way that it was 
absolutely certain that she would be sought in marriage by men of 
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rank and wealth, if only she was ene Lled by Madame Filoselle’s as- 
sistance to appear to advantage in the society which they frequented. 
Then, too, she was to make this good marriage within a reasonable 
time. Thirdly, Madame Filoselle’s bill—which would naturally be 
much larger because of her having to wait for the money, and be- 
cause the transaction involved some risk—was to be paid by the bride 
soon after she had secured her rich husband, after which, common 
gratitude would demand that she should continue to order all her 
dresses from the arbiter of her fate—Madame Filoselle. Mrs. 
Raymond told this to Olive in her own words and with many 
assurances that it was a common enough arrangement. People did 
not talk of such things, of course, but everyone of a certain class 
knew quite well that they were done. Olive heard her in silence 
and the deepest shame. Her head sank lower and lower, her 
hands were clasped in helpless dismay; she felt as if she could 
not find words to speak. Her aunt was pleased to see that she 
recognised the gravity of the situation; she was certain that she 
would make no difficulty now. Mr. Ardrossan was the rock of 
safety to which she would fly and cling—what else could she do ? 

‘So that’s the long and short of my story,’ said Mrs. Raymond. 
‘Don’t let it vex you. One is apt to be startled at a thing of this 
kind on first hearing of it, but it seemed the kindest and best 
arrangement we could make to secure your happiness, and it’s 
continually done. There are always six girls in society who are 
dressed this way. Women like Madame Filoselle have it in their 
power todoan immensity of good. Many a pretty, nice girl, who has 
a good home and husband of the right sort, would be in a very 
different plight if she had not had the good fortune to please 
Madame Filoselle when taken to her. You are astonished, I see,’ 
added Mrs. Raymond, who was a little uneasy at Olive’s strange 
looks and silence. ‘Of course you must be. But you must own 
that Madame Filoselle has kept her part of the bargain most 
handsomely. She grudges nothing when once she takes a fancy 
and sees that her efforts will be rewarded with success. She took 
to you amazingly. She is beginning to be rathér impatient, 
though. You see, most of her young ladies get something settled 
during their first season. She is beginning to fidget a little, but 
I am sure she will go on being nice for some time to come—quite 
long enough for you to do all you want.’ 

All the blood in Olive’s body seemed to rush to her face as she 
said, ‘So help me God, I will never wear one thing that has come 
from her house again!’ 

‘You dislike the idea of the arrangement so much?’ said 
Mrs, Raymond, without the most remote conception of how Olive 
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loathed the ignominy to which she had so unconsciously been 
pledged. ‘I can readily imagine your doing so. We won’t speak 
of it again—only it is right you should know of it—you would be 
acting in the dark if you didn’t. But don’t worry yourself, dear ; it 
will be all right. You will marry Mr. Ardrossan—he is a charm- 
ing man, and, what is betterstill, heisasrichasaJew. She won't 
expect to be paid the whole sum you owe her at once—you can 
give it to her little by little, as you have it.’ 

‘ How horrible! How shameful! Do you mean that I am to 
steal it when I can do so unobserved?’ asked Olive bitterly. 
‘Aunt, we may as well understand each other. If I loved Mr. 
Ardrossan so much that I knew refusing him actually meant 
dying, I would still refuse him. After what you have told me, 
nothing should ever induce me to accept him. You and my step- 
mother made this bargain. I know what kind of a woman she is, 
but I did think that you would be worlds above having anything 
to do with such degradation as this!’ 

‘Olive, say what you like—it is natural—you are taken by 
surprise. I won’t be offended with you. I must put the matter 
plainly before you. You will be obliged to marry Mr. Ardrossan, 
or some one else who is rich enough to pay for all the things you 
have had. they must be paid for—that woman won’t go without 
her money.’ 

‘I would die rather than do such an infamous thing.’ 

‘Nonsense, dear! Just look what much worse things than this 
are done every day by people, and good people too, for the sake of 
securing things they want. It’s absurd to think so seriously of it. 
Depend upon it, Mr. Ardrossan will be only too glad to pay your 
bill, and do anything else for you; and if you have scruples of 
conscience, you can make less money do for some time afterwards, 
—until you have made up the sum you cost him, you know, dear. 
It’s nothing, Olive, I assure you ; I could tell you of friends of your 
own who are doing the very same thing, and whose feelings are 
quite as sensitive as yours can possibly be.’ 

‘I have nothing to do with their feelings,’ cried Olive indig- 
nantly. ‘They ought to be ashamed of themselves if they know 
what they are doing! Perhaps they have heen betrayed into it, as 
I have been. Poor things! I pity them when they are forced to 
reveal to their husbands that they were dressed out to catch the 
eye of rich men, and have only married them for their money.’ 

‘Only married them for their money!” That is such nonsense, 
Olive—such romantic nonsense! In novels, of course, you read 
of vulgar, uneducated, ugly, rich men, as opposed to bewitchingly 
handsome and virtuous low-born geniuses of poor men; but so 
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far as my eXperience goes, men of the upper classes possess every 
attraction a poor and virtuous genius can do, plus the comfort of 
having money enough to make life easy and deiightful to the 
women who are lucky enough to be fancied by them. Have you, 
for instance, ever seen any poor man, or even any rich one, who, 
you could honestly say, was more attractive than Mr. Ardrossan ?’ 

Olive blushed deeply and said, ‘I think I have.’ 

‘Rich or poor?’ 

‘ Poor, or at least what you would call poor.’ 

‘And does he admire you? I mean, is he likely toask you to 
marry him ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know—he might.’ 

‘ Well, it would have been very silly to accept this poor gentle- 
man at any time, but now it is quite out of the question. This 
Filoselle business makes it impossible for you to marry a poor 


man.’ 


‘On the contrary, it makes it impossible for me to marry a 
rich one!’ cried Olive with great determination. ‘I would rather 
die than do that, now that I know what a shameful confession I 
should have to make to him.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense! the thing is done, and can’t be undone. You 
may as well make the confession to a rich man who loves you, and 
who can pay your bill without more effort than signing a cheque 
implies. Your poor man would have to be told all the same, and 
could do nothing but look dismal ; and there’s no great help in 
that. Besides, the talk would be dreadful—newspapers catch at 
good gossip like this so eagerly—it would be placarded in every 
paper in London.’ 

Olive looked shocked but immovable. ‘I shall pack up all 
the things I ever had from Madame Filoselle,’ cried she, ‘and 
return them to her. You can tell her that she need never expect 
me to marry a rich man to pay her, for I never shall.’ 

‘You must be mad, Olive!’ 

‘I don’t care if Iam. I had rather be mad than bad, and I 
should have been a wretch if I had made this agreement with 
Madame Filoselle.’ 

‘Don’t waste time in talk of that kind. Don’t you see that 
the woman must be paid ? I don’t know what you have had during 
the twelve months that she has dressed you, but I am sure her bill 
must be nearly a thousand pounds—your Court-dress cost 701. 
You say you will return the things. That would only enrage her ; 
it wouldn’t save a penny. They were supplied to you and worn 
by you, and she will make you pay for them, whether you return 
them or not.’ 
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‘I will not have them here to remind me of anything so dis- 
graceful.’ 

‘You are not very polite, my dear. I told you the idea was 
partly mine. I am not usually supposed to lend my countenance 
to disgraceful things.’ And as she spoke, Mrs. Raymond looked 
at Olive for some admission that the sanction which she had given 
to the arrangement was a guarantee of its rightfulness ; but more 
than one of her aunt’s bits of doubtful morality was rankling in 
Olive’s mind, and she could give no such assurance. Mrs. Raymond 
began to see that matters were desperate, and to make moving 
appeals. They too were useless. Then she said, ‘If knowing 
this prevents your marrying Mr. Ardrossan, I shall never forgive 
myself.’ 

‘It won’t. If ever I refuse him, my refusal won’t be caused by 
what you have said.’ 

‘Would you really have refused him if I had not told you 
this ?’ 

*I should.’ 

‘You don’t like him ?’ 

‘TI like him immensely.’ 

‘Then, why do such a foolish thing ?’ 

‘I need not give a reason for that,’ said Olive. 

‘You like some one else better ?’ 

Olive was silent, but silence amounted to a confession. 

‘Your poor man couldn’t pay Madame Filoselle!’ cried Mrs. 
Raymond in dismay. 

‘ Of course not; why should he?’ 

‘Then, what are you going to do about her ?’ 

‘Nothing at all; I made no bargain with her, and decline to 
be bound by one made by other people. I thought my step- 
mother had money from my father to pay for everything of that 
kind. She always led me to think so. I have fifty pounds of my own 
that Aunt Selina put in the bauk for me when I was a child; I will 
give you that to take to Madame Filoselle. Papa can pay the rest 
if he likes, but I never can; and if she makes a fuss or a scandal, 
I shall tell the truth. Don’t look so distressed, Aunt Esther.’ 

‘What a disgrace!’ gasped Mrs. Raymond ; ‘ what a fearful 
disgrace !’ 

‘A little disgrace is better than a big one. It would be much 
worse if I did as you wish,’ cried Olive warmly. 

‘You are mad; you are hopelessly wrong-headed! I must get 
your other relations to speak to you.’ But on second thoughts 
Mrs. Raymond found that this would only add to her distress, for, 
unhappy lady, to whom was she to turn? Theré was not one of 
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Olive’s relations who would take a sensible view of the subject. . 
Selina would be worse than Olive; Dr. Brooke would be a thousand 
times worse than Selina. He would be perfectly frantic at the 
very idea of such a degrading transaction. Mrs. Ullathorne would 
be more indignant than either, for such doings belonged to a world 
which was quite beyond her ken. Besides, she was in the vein for 
quarrelling with her relatives and cutting them out of her will. 
She most certainly must not be told—any sacrifice was better 
than that. ‘Olive, promise me not to speak of this to anyone just 
yet. Iwill goto Madame Filoselle’s and see if I can get her to 
be reasonable. I must see if your uncle Vincent can afford to pay 
her. I know he has no spare money at present—he very seldom 
has ; but to avert disgrace, perhaps——’ And the poor lady sighed. 
Then she added piteously, ‘ Perhaps after all you may marry Mr. 
Ardrossan ?’ 

‘Never!’ cried Olive; ‘I would not do such a thing for the 
world.’ 

In the deepest distress and agitation Mrs. Raymond took her 
departure. She was forced to go and say a word or two to Mrs. 
Brooke before she left the house. 

Mrs. Brooke was reading—she had not had leisure for such 
an enjoyment for years. She looked up and said rather ruefully, 
‘ After nearly two hours of solid talk you must have persuaded 
poor Olive into any marriage you wish,’ but Mrs. Raymond’s looks 
showed no sense of success ; all she said was, ‘ Olive is very vexing ; 
she says she likes Mr. Ardrossan immensely, but will refuse him if 
he offers. I am terribly disappointed.’ Mrs. Brooke looked quite 
composed. Her theory was, that if a girl wanted to marry a man, 
she did marry him; and if she didn’t want to marry him, there was 
no more to be said. 

Seeing she was slow to express sympathy, Mrs. Raymond cried 


indignantly, ‘Selina, you are as bad as she is; you surely under- . 


stand what a splendid match it would be?’ 

‘Not unless she wishes it.’ 

‘She ought to wish it. She is a stupid goose! This will be the 
second good marriage she has missed. She will get a crooked 
stick at last, and I for one shall be very glad. She deserves to do so.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said Mrs. Brooke, who was certain that Olive’s views 
on marriage were much more likely to be such as she herself could 
sympathise with than those of her worldly-minded sister-in-law. 
‘ Oh, no, when Olive marries she will choose well. Mr. Ardrossan 


is far too old.’ 


‘Then she ought to have taken Sir John Ellerton—he was . 


young enough.’ 
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‘He was too stupid; he had nothing in him.’ 

‘ Then she ought to take Mr. Ardrossan; he is clever enough.’ 

‘ Wait till the right man comes.’ 

‘There is a right man, only ke is a wrong one. There is 
some one whom she fancies I have made her own it. Do you 
know who he can be ?’ 

‘TI haven’t the least idea; not the least idea.’ 

‘Nor have I,’ said Mrs. Raymond. ‘He must be some very 
insignificant, stupid sort of person, or some of us would have 
noticed him talking to her. I am quite out of patience with 
Olive—I never saw such a stupidly self-willed girl.’ 

‘Ihave great faith in Olive,’ said Mrs. Brooke calmly. ¢ Sir 
John Ellerton, with his youth, and good looks, and health, and 
wealth, was the golden casket which seemed the most attractive 
of all to the common eye ; Mr. Ardrossan, pale, refined, and learned, 
but already falling into the rank of veterans, is the silver casket ; 
but somewhere or other lurks the humbler-looking but infinitely 
more precious leaden casket, to which Olive only possesses the true 
key. She will choose for herself—she knows whom she can love 
and reverence, and she won’t give her love lightly. I don’t mind 
her being difficult to please, or taking a poor man when she might 
have a rich one; [ shall be quite content with the leaden casket, 
if it holds what is best for her.’ 

Mrs. Raymond madea gesture of extreme impatience. *‘ Youare 
a novelist,’ she said, ‘and you think that quoting a poet or bring- 
ing in a fanciful allusion settles a difficult question. Gold and 
silver and leaden caskets have nothing to do with what we are 
talking about. We can’t have Olive wanting to marry a man who 
is not able to keep her!’ 


( To be concided.) 








